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“Time goes,’ they say. 
Not sol! Time stays. We gol 


Time eventually engulfs man and his creations— 
but the ideas that find expression in created things 
are eternal, imperishable. 
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True—this is a bit philosophical but it is not arid. 
And when you are merchandising such an intangible 
thing as Time one must needs be a philosopher. 
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Sincerity, integrity, perseverance, reliability are 














a> not things. They are mental concepts. Yet the 
Oy Seth Thomas Clock Company has been materializing 


these ideas in the form of clocks for more than a 
hundred years. 

Plus art, plus harmonious typesetting, this philos- 
ophy makes an appeal to reason and imparts an 
urge to own the best in clocks—a Seth Thomas. 


Your business is different. Our business is to 
capitalize your differentness. 


N.W AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 
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How Will This Crowd 
Get Home? 


It looks like a big problem—but these people 5 R 


aren’t worrying. are e2 

Under their very feet rush series after a. 
series of 10-car trains, running to the utter- cheat 
most parts of the city. The Interborough’s oe 
circled kiosk is an inlet to these wonderful a 
underground rivers of passengers which ine ¢ 
carry the bulk of New York City’s earners. | the 

Riding far below the city streets, with a 
their attention focused within the cars, these awh 
active people with money to spend, read and lg 


are influenced by each car card message. about 


it 1s as 
No other buying group exists that is equal Lit ral 
to this—the world’s greatest single audience w thei 
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in the world’s richest market. so 
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Advertised, Built This Business 


is, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., Build Entire Sales Plan Around Master Idea 


By John Allen Murphy 


GEVERAL years ago William 
Rk. Hotchkin delivered a speech 
in which he told of ten ideas that 
are each worth a million dollars 
to the man who can work them 
out. His address galvanized the 
commercial world. It made som- 
nolent business men, at a drowsy 
season of the year, realize how 
much a big idea is worth if it is 
inte lligently operated. 

This article contains another of 
these million-dollar ideas for you. 
It is about the candy business; 
more particularly Norris, Inc., of 
Atlanta, Ga. a well-known ad- 
vertiser throughout the South. 
But I see no reason why this same 
idea is not applicable to numerous 
other lines. In fact, I know it is. 
There is nothing particularly new 
about the idea. You might say 
it is as old as advertising itself. 
Literally hundreds of advertisers 
have discovered it and have built 
up their business by observing its 
fundamentals, although the appli- 
cation of it may be different in 
each case. Unfortunately, though, 
many concerns are in business for 
years before they put this Golden- 
Ege idea to work. But what is 
still more unfortunate, the ma- 
jority of companies never find the 
Goose or else do not give her a 
chance to feather their bank ac- 
counts, 

This wealth-producing idea is 
hard to explain. It is one of those 
abstract principles that can be 
made concrete only in the terms 
of an incident. Therefore, let me 


tell you about a Pennsylvania real 
estate man. He has discovered 
that in advertising farm lands 
there are exactly thirty-one points 
that should be covered. And these 
should be covered even though 
what he has to say may be un- 
favorable. 

This man arrived at this dis- 
covery through bitter experience. 
For years it had been his custom 
to advertise only the good points 
of the farms he had for sale. He 
presented all of the favorable as- 
pects of the proposition and re- 
mained discreetly silent about the 
rest. As a result his advertise- 
ments were so glowingly optimis- 
tic that they pulled amazingly. 
The description of the farms 
sounded so good that dozens of 
persons imagined they had at last 
found the very place they had 
been looking for. The advertiser 
spent much time in following up 
these inquiries. Often he went to 
considerable expense in showing 
the properties that were for sale, 
only to find the prospect not in- 
terested when the farm was ex- 
hibited. Perhaps the prospective 
buyer had found the farm truth- 
fully described in every respect, 
except that some little point had 
been omitted. Apparently unim- 
portant though this point may 
have seemed, to the buyer it was 
no trifling matter. Sometimes 
hundreds of dollars may have 
been spent in bringing the sale to 
the juncture where the contract 
was about to be signed when the 
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buyer suddenly inquired, “By the 
way, Mr. Squire, is there a Cath- 
olic Church near the farm?” On 
being told that the nearest one 
was seventeen miles’ distant, the 
prospect dropped the pen and 
called the deal off. Other near- 
sales were killed because there 
was no district school near or be- 
cause the prevailing nationality of 
the neighborhood was not con- 
genial to the buyer. 


FIND THE BIG SALES APPEAL 


Hence this realtor changed his 
advertising policy. He classified 
every single thing that a buyer 
would want to know or should 
know about a farm, and then 
candidly checked off his proper- 
ties with this classification. The 
resulting thirty-one-point adver- 
tisement cut down the number of 
inquiries vastly, but the persons 
who did reply to it had most of 
their objections answered in ad- 
vance, and hence it was much 
easier to close them. 

This man found the big govern- 
ing principle for his business 
when he found the appeal that 
best sold his product. That is 
the gist of the million-dollar idea. 
But do not get the impression 
that it is as simple as it sounds. 
An advertiser may experiment for 
years before he finds what it is 
that his prospects really want to 
know about his goods. Some- 
times they want to know more 
than he thinks they do and some- 
times they would be satisfied with 
very much less than he is tell- 
ing them. Sometimes the appeal 
should be broadened to reach 
more classes of people, and again 
it should be narrowed down to 
one or two salient points. 

The other day I read an ex- 
cellent advertisement for an elec- 
tric range. It advanced an array 
of convincing arguments for the 
product. It was very convincing, 
-except that it ignored entirely the 
point that first comes up when the 
purchase of a range of this kind 
is considered, and that is the cost 
of operation. With the exception 
of those fortunate communities 
that have a low rate, it costs too 
much to run an electric range as 
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compared with a gas or coal stove, 
Most people know this, and for 
this reason are postponing the 
purchase of an electric range un- 
til domestic rates become moore 
favorable. That, of course, is 
exactly why the advertiser skipped 
the question of cost. He kncw it 
was an unpleasant topic. 

But would it not have been bet- 
ter for him to face the facts? 
Since cost is the one point the 
average reader is most intercsted 
in, should it not have been made 
the theme of the advertisement? 
This is especially so when we con- 
sider that much can be said in 
favor of electric range economy. 
Gas rates have gone up these last 
three years. The price of coal 
has advanced enormously. Per- 
haps the difference in cost in 
favor of coal and gas stoves is 
not so great as it was the last 
time the reader looked into the 
question. There are still other 
economy arguments that could be 
mustered. 

The point is that the acver- 
tiser did not use his most effective 
sales appeal—the thing that would 
either make or kill the sale. Some- 
times there is so much to be said 
about the product that to present 
it all would bewilder the pros- 
pect. And yet that is what many 
advertisers are doing. They throw 
all their talking points at the 
reader, with the feeling that what 
won’t catch one person will catch 
another. 

Mind you, I don’t say that 
should not be done. In many 
cases it is the only way a product 
can be satisfactorily advertised. 
Only the broadest sort of a catch- 
all appeal will sell many articles. 
But if there are advertisements 
whose appeals are too narrow, 
there are just as many whose ap- 
peals are too broad, or, if you pre- 
fer, too discursive. Did you ever 
see a salesman sell a cash register, 
or a life insurance policy, or 4 
diamond or a bond or a bill 0 
goods of any kind? He may talk 
about many things and advance 
many different arguments, and ap- 
parently not be making much 
progress with the sale. But all 
of a sudden he runs upon a point 
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Advertising 
is doing its Part 
in the Selling 
of these Products 


WHETHER you are wholly conscious of it or 
not, the trade names of the products shown 
above are more significant to you than they once 
were. Advertising has had a lotto do with it. 
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that seems to strike a response in 
the prospect’s mind. The sales- 
man, recognizing the spark, pushes 
his advantage. Usually the sale 
will then be quickly completed. It 
is with one argument that the sale 
was put oevr. 

That is the million-dollar idea. 
Have I made it clear? If not, it 
will be clear when I finish telling 
how Norris, Inc., uses it. In brief, 
this famous Atlanta candy house 
has found that the gift appeal is 
the most effective argument it can 
use in advertising its product. The 
basic sales policy of the company 
carries out this same idea. The 
thought that an overwhelming 
percentage of its candy will be 
bought ultimately for gift pur- 
poses influences all of this con- 
cern’s merchandising. It is the 
foundation stone of the business. 
Frank E. Lowenstein, the presi- 
dent, says that everything his 
company does is done with the 
idea of giving the product a social 
standing. If it is to be acceptable 
as a gift, it must possess all the 
attributes of a desirable gift. 
That being true, the sale of the 
product is not hampered by in- 
troducing confusing issues not 
pertinent to the sale. Extraneous 
arguments that carry no weight 
with the average purchaser are 
not used, even though they might 
effect an occasional sale. 


MUSIC IN THIS HARP OF ONE STRING 


As advertisers go to-day, Nor- 
ris, Inc., is not a large advertiser, 
but it is a mighty consistent one. 
For a number of years it has used 
space regularly in a goodly list 
of Southern newspapers, mostly 
in the cities. Papers are selected 
whose circulations parallel the 
distribution of tht candy. In most 
cases the advertisements are run 
over the dealers’ names. The 
lay-out is always distinctive, and 
usually highly decorative. Pen 
and ink borders and designs and 
illustrations are customarily used 
in such a way as to monopolize 
the space and dominate the page. 
The message itself is, as a rule, 
exceedingly brief and is invariably 
confined to the gift idea. One 
piece of copy reads: 
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“What better combination than 
a nice girl—a veranda—and a i box 
of Norris Exquisite Candies?” 
Then follows a list of the dealers. 
Here are other examples. Each 
is an entire-advertisement : 

“No mask can hide the good 
taste of the man who gives Nor- 
tis Exquisite Candies nor the 
satisfaction of the girl who gets 
them.” 

“A woman never forgets the 
man who gives her Norris Ex- 
quisite Candies. Never does she 
forgive him if he doesn’t.” 

“A purring motor—a good road 
—just the right person—and a box 
of Norris Exquisite Candies.” 

“Your sure passport into her 
heart of hearts is a timely, tempt- 
ing box of Norris  Equisite 
Candies.” 

Each of these advertisements is 
illustrated with a subject that i 
appropriate to the text. 

The copy, however, does not al- 
ways stress the sweetheart theme 
It does, however, always empha- 
size the gift idea. It tells how a 
favorable impression can be made, 
how social obligations can be dis- 
charged and prestige can be built 
up by the good taste shown in 
giving Norris Exquisite Candies 
For instance, here is the way 
one advertisement expresses it 
“There’s a thrill in buying one of 
these beautiful boxes—the kind of 
joyous thrill you get when you 
know you’ve made a good impres- 
sion”; or again, “When it doesn't 
make much difference what cand; 
you give—send any sort. When it 
makes all the difference in_ the 
world, Norris, of course.” 

You might say that _ ther 
isn’t anything particularly brilliant 
about this copy. It would be easy 
to criticise it by saying that it 
isn’t specific enough; that it gives 
no reasons for buying and that !t 
is nothing but a mass of common- 
place generalities. 

“Why doesn’t it say something 
about the food value of ca ndy?” 
I hear you say. “Why doesn't: 
tell how many calories there art 
to a pound and how much cheaper 
it is, measured in heat units, that 
steak, spaghetti or ice cream! 
(Continued on page 153) 
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Cheerfulness and Resourcefulness 
Needed Now, Convention’s Message 
to Business 


Governor Allen, Senator Edge, Archer Wall Douglass and Others Strike 
Keynote in Opening Sessions 


PRINTERS’ INK Convention Head- 
quarters, Atlanta, Ga., Special by 
wire, Monday evening, June 13. 


DETERMINATION not to 

blink facts but to face the 
future with cheerfulness.and re- 
sourcefulness summarizes the 
spirit in which the seventeenth an- 
nual convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World 
began its sessions yesterday in a 
city noted in history for its ability 
to surmount obstacles. 

Arriving delegations found At- 
lanta gay with bunting, and its 
streets humming with motor cars, 
each of which have the sign | of 
“Welcome, Ad men hop in.’ 
The completeness of the prepara- 
tions made by the Atlanta Adver- 
tising Club’s hard-working com- 
mittees has caused much comment 
and brought forth loud praise. 

Samuel C. Dobbs, past presi- 
dent of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World, opened 
the Sunday afternoon inspira- 
tional meeting as chairman. Gov- 
ernor Hugh Dorsey and Mayor 
James L. Key told the visitors 
how welcome they were. Rowe 
Stewart, president of the Associat- 
ed Clubs, responded to their greet- 
ing, saying “We have during the 
past year accomplished much in 
trying to increase reader confid- 
dence in all advertising. If we 
can complete that, and in addition 
bring back confidence to business, 
I think we will have done our duty 
to our fellow men.” 

Then came an address by Gov- 
ernor Henry J. Allen, of Kansas, 
on “Responsibility of the State for 
Industrial Justice.” He began by 
saying, “I think the advertising 
organizations of America are 
peculiarly American: You know 
we are always producing the 


thought in America that Ameri- . 


can business life is honest out of 
chosen policy. But there is be- 
hind honesty a better thing than 
policy, and that is character, and 
this great organization has come 
to teach to commercial life the 
element of character in business, 
to make the word of honor fresh 
in the commercial life of the na- 
tion. I am grateful for all this 
great organization has come io be, 
I became acquainted with it years 
ago when it was starting. I think 
the first convention of yours that 
I attended was at Cincinnati. | 
did not come back, because then 
it was a good fellowship meeting, 
all right in its way. Then I rea- 
lized that out of the missionary 
work of Mr. Dobbs and others 
there was a more serious purpose 
in the vision of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs, and now pub- 
lishers are glad to send their men 
here for the school of instruction 
that accompanies the convention 
I congratulate you to-day upon 
what you have been able to do in 
the publicity world and the char- 
acter, the vigilance, the potential 
answer that has come to the 
preaching of the thought that 
truth must be the foundation of 
advertising. 


KANSAS PROUD OF ITS BLUE SKY 
LAW 


“Up in my State you have even 
effected legislation. We _ have 
adopted a blue sky department 
which now prohibits a man from 
buying what he does not intend 
to pay for and selling what he does 
not own in the name of business; 
and we are now saying that efor 
you sell stock there must be egit- 
mate organization behind and 
financial valuation and hones'y and 
potential purpose. And so yo 
will find growing out of the rich 
activities of this association m= 
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creasingly the desire of men who 
do business to have the stamp of 
approval of an organization that 
has built itself around the great 
word, ‘Truth.’” 

The Governor told how in fight- 
ing the coal miners’ strike last 
year he went to the state supreme 
court for a writ of receivership 
that would place the mines under 
State operation. The chief jus- 
tice said: “Upon what allegation 
do you wish to take over these 
mines?” The Governor’s reply 
was: “Judge, whatever allegation 
you think will work.” Thus 
armed he put volunteers to work 
getting out enough coal to relieve 
200 communities. 

Despite endeavors both by 
unionists and capitalists to take 
the teeth out of the law, the gov- 
ernor said he now had a law in 
hig State which did not forbid any 
man from quitting work, but which 
would prevent any combination, 
whether of capital or labor, from 
bringing upon “the helpless public 
that hellish thing called economic 
pressure.” The Kansas industrial 
court, he said, has decided twenty- 
eight cases, twenty-six of which 
have been accepted as satisfactory 
both by laborers and employers. 
The governor’s speech several 
times drew prolonged applause. 

Monday morning the convention 
proper began its general sessions 
under the slogan of “Let’s go.” 

After orchestral music and 
songs, President Rowe Stewart 
opened the meeting with the an- 
nouncement that the Associated 
Clubs now number 213, with 
24,000 members. He took the 
occasion to thank the Atlanta club 
for the gift of a gold convention 
badge, and then introduced United 
States Senator Walter E. Edge, 
of New Jersey, whose subject was, 
“Getting at the World Markets to 
Build Home Trade.” He declared 
that American industry was so 
stimulated during the war that it 
is now necessary to sell 20 to 25 
per cent of our total production 
abroad. He warned the public, 
however, against placing too much 
dependence on Congress, saying 
that private initiative is the rem- 
edy, assisted by relief in the form 
of revised taxation and a banking 
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system prepared to finance for- 
eign trade. He went on to say: 

“It was said the other day by an 
eminent business man that pop- 
ular silence for three months would 
accelerate the desired change from 
depression to activity. It may be 
he was right, but I’m rather in- 
clined to think that talk of the 
right kind will work even greater 
wonders—Ame rican talk, confident 
talk, straight talk, advertising talk, 
and talk in this case, of course, 
includes writing. In the period 
of the war our talk naturally 
turned to the dark side of things. 
Now, in peace we may turn to 
the brighter side and with irre- 
pressible American optimism and 
vision we must talk confidence and 
prosperity rather than apprelen- 
sion or despair. And you adver- 
tising men are the fellows to lead 
the chorus. As an advertising 
man myself, I’d like to sound the 
keynote. We can drown out the 
wails of woe of the pessimists 
and the faint-hearted silence would 
be better than depressing talk, but 
encouraging talk will be better 
than silence. 

“Somehow it seems the custom 
of the land to lay all responsibil- 
ity for everything on Congress, 
but every man and woman shares 
the responsibility for booming 
business, and you advertising men 
must lead the march. My concep- 
tion of the responsibility of Gov- 
ernment to business is simply this: 
The Government can and should 
co-operate with business in many 
ways: the Government can stim- 
ulate business, without intruding; 
the Government owes it to the 
people to formulate definite poli- 
so that business may know 


cies, 
just where it stands and what it 
is to expect. The Government 


owes it to the people to say how 
far it proposes to go into what is 
generally termed the regulation of 
private business, so that there can 
be a clear and fairly positive ur- 
derstanding for the energetic and 
enterprising American business 
men to work on.” 

Archer Wall Douglas, vice 
president of the Simmons Hard- 
ware Co., spoke on “Amer ica's 
Future—Figuratively Speaking.” 

He made a plea for advertising 
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SOME PICNIC— 
and you are invited 
When the Companion family plays 


or motors or picnics it is a genuine, five- 
fold good time. You are invited to furnish 


The big, 5-plus 
Y C Family 


with the “eats,” the togs, the motors 
or any of the paraphernalia of good times 
that includes all ages. 


These families require alot and can pay for it. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, For Ail the Family 
Boston, Massachusetts 
New York Office: 1701 Flatiron Bldg. Chicago Office: 122 So. Michigan Blvd. 
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that deals more with the spirit of 
a thing and less with its superfi- 
. cialities. As an outsider he asked 
whether advertising had not de- 
voted itself to the smaller things 
and whether the stress had not 
been placed on the repetition of 
some happy phrase or catch word. 
He asked for broader conceptions 
in advertising messages. 

Herbert H. Houston next spoke 
on “The Spirit of the Conven- 
tion,” saying, in part: 

“In Henry W. Grady’s home 
city I make bold to declare that 
the spirit of this convention is, 
and is to be, the spirit of Henry 
W. Grady. It is the spirit that 
illumined his address on The 
New South with a light that has 
never grown dim. When the 
young editor of the Constitution 
delivered that address in New 
York a generation ago, he revealed 
in burning words the deep, true 
spirit of the South. And what 
was that spirit, as Grady envis- 
aged it to the world? It was the 
spirit of courage; it was the spirit 
of carry on and up from the de- 
pression and destruction of war. 
And that is our spirit here to-day, 
after the destruction and depres- 
sion of the world war. 

“In Printers’ Ink the Con- 
stitution did a most fitting and 
beautiful thing in dedicating a 
page advertisement to the ‘mem- 
ory of Henry W. Grady,’ and in 
extending a welcome, in the name 
of Grady’s home city, to this con- 
vention. I read that advertise- 
ment on the train between Chicago 
and New York and at once wrote 
to Grady’s brilliant successor, 
Clark Howell, suggesting that the 
epoch-making address on “The 
New South’ be republished during 
the convention, because its spirit 
was our spirit.” 

John C. Long, ef the National 
Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, in his address told of the 
results of a recent questionnaire 
that had been sent out to car 
owners, which in the results it 
brought out verified the sugges- 
tion made by Archer Wall Doug- 
lass that people are not particu- 
larly interested in advertising 
that consists of nothing more than 


slogans. 
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He said that the replies had {a- 
vored endurance as the firs: es. 
sential, economy of operation 
second, comfort third, price 
fourth and trimmings last. F ‘ty- 
one per cent declared thems: |yes 
not interested in slogans. Ho» re- 
minded the audience that sixty per 
cent of automobile sales are » de 
to farmers, 

Major Alfred Pemberton, ad- 
vertising manager of the Lo: don 
Times, was then called upon for 
a speech, and read the follo\ ing 
cablegram from Lord Northc! ‘fe: 
“Eighty-five Northcliffe daily and 
weekly newspapers and periodi- 
cals send their fraternal gree‘ ings 
to the great gathering at Atla::ta,” 

In the afternoon four con ier- 
ences for official delegates were 
held, the results of which wil! be 
made known at the general session 
Thursday. 

_On the question, Shall the asso- 
ciation select a permanent conyen- 
tion city? the conference m- 
mittee decided against favorable 
recommendation to- the Thursday 
general session. This virtually 
means that there will be no change 
in the present method of selection 

At night the delegates were 
carried in autos furnished by At- 
lanta citizens to the East Lake 
Country Club where preparations 
had been made to feed 4,000 people 
on fried chicken and watermelons 
on the lawn. This was followed 
by special numbers given by At- 
lanta dancing girls, and by the 
Poor Richard Club of Philadel- 
phia, and the Miami, Florida, 
Club. There was also a canoe 
regatta by electric light and nv- 
merous other novelties. 

Atlanta is not overlooking any- 
thing that will add to the conm- 
fort or happiness of her guests 
Though registration is not com- 
plete the attendance, allowing for 
unsettled conditions in various 
parts of the country, is said to 
compare favorably with that of 
past conventions. 





Trust Company Account {or 
Ferry-Hanly 


The Central Trust Company oi Ill 
nois has placed its advertising acount 
in the hands of the Chicago office « { the 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Compan) 
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13,000,000 Gallon Market 
for High Grade 
Lubricating Oil 


That, and more, is the market among 
tractor owners in the United States today, 
and they must buy whether business is good 
or bad. 

These figures are conservative — taking 
the number of tractors actually in use, each 
working 40 ten-hour days a year and con- 
suming but | gallon a day. 


Add to this the oil these farmers use for 
their farm engines, motor trucks, auto- 
mobiles and light plants. 


They are buying this oil from two 
sources — the tank wagen, and the farm 
equipment dealer who sells them their trac- 
tors and trucks and guarantees their service 
so long as good oil (which he sells) is used. 


You may not be able to sell these farmers 
by tank wagon, but you can through the 
farm equipment dealers, a thousand more 
of whom are reached through Farm Im- 
plement News, of Chicago, than through 
any other medium. Territory: From west- 
ern New York and Pennsylvania through 
to the coast, except the South and South- 
west. 


FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS 
Masonic Temple, Chicago 
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A Painless Tax 


By Stephen Leacock 
Dlustrated by Herbert M_ Stoops 


There is « tar in Caneds—and few people haow it exints— that prodwcee 
the bumacss profits tan It 





Collier's has invited C 
jacock, of McGill University, to tell fully what it i» doing in Camade 
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What About a Sales Tax? 


Are the income tax, the profits 
tax and the corporation tax 
destructive? 


Do they tend to kill wealth? 


Which counts most, economi- 
cally, what a man earns or what 
he spends? 


In Canada they have a sales 
tax. Few people know it exists, 


yet it produces more revenue 
than either the income tax or 
the business profits tax. 


It is based on what a man spends. 


You may want to know how it 
works. Professor Leacock of 
McGill University, Canada’s 
ablest economist, tells about it 
in Collier’s for June 18. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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<The Sunday No 
and Sunday Americar 
A wonderful buy for 35 ¢ 


Be watty: apne ed few national advertisers have yet had 
borne in upon them the very great possibilities in The 
Sunday NEWS, part of our Sunday combination buy in 
Baltimore—a newspaper which is limited to 36 pages, without 
features of any sort, and which sells just under 100,000 at full 
3¢ per copy, because that many people want it and simply have 
got to have it. 

















A peculiar thing about it is that The Sunday NEWS will sell mer- 
chandise which the ordinary Sunday newspaper frequently finds difficult 
Firms appealing to men, for example, have since the earliest days of 
The Sunday NEWS, when it had only 30,000 to 40,000 circulation, 
found it a splendid result getter. 


Sold at one rate with a Sunday morning paper of the highest type— 
the Sunday Morning AMERICAN—the two form a broad all-purpose 
combination with nearly 200,000 circulation, capable of selling or 
tremendously influencing the sale of practically everything that can be 
sold or influenced by newspaper advertising. 


Cover Baltimore and Maryland through The Sunday 
NEWS and Sunday AMERICAN combination. 


Combined rate for 1000 lines or more—35¢. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening, Daily And Sunday. 


The Baltimore American} 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 





DAN A. CARROLL & =. ey ; 
Eastern Representative estern tauve 
150 Nase Street I, ] A { niudy £ First Nat 1 Bank Bidg. 


Advertising Manager 
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The Retail Buying Association— 
An Issue That Will Not Down 


f the Manufacturer Extends Favors to the Chains He Must Do the 
Same for the Independents 


Hoyrt’s Service, Inc. 
New York City, June 1, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We would greatly a eppreniate any in- 
for ‘mation that you could give us on the 
following matter: 

What is the prevailing practice of 
manufacturers who sell direct to deal- 
ers, and therefore do not have any 
jobbing discounts—in regard to selling 
their products to retail buying associa- 
tions? Specifically some retail hardware 
buying associations want to buy a par- 
ticular product which is nationally ad- 
vertised at prices approaching a jobbing 
rate, but the manufacturer in question 
does not have any jobbing discounts, 
having always sold its product only 
through retailers at uniform prices. Do 
you know of specific instances along 
similar lines and what methods have 
been followed? 

Your usual co-operation would be very 
much appreciated. 

Hoyt’s Service, Inc., 
H. L. Ror. 


T= retail buying association 
is a comparatively recent de- 
velopment. Most manufacturers 
are just beginning to recognize its 
existence. For this reason, there 
isn’t much precedent to guide us 
in the solution of the question 
which Mr. Roth propounds. Just 
- same, the problem is not a par- 
ticularly difficult one to handle. 
There are two principal reasons 
why co-operative buying associa- 
tions have been organized. The 
first is that many manufacturers 
have been giving quantity dis- 
counts to the chains and to other 
large buyers. This placed the 
ll, individual retailer at a dis- 
ulvantage. If manufacturers are 
gong to continue to favor the 
large purchaser, the only way the 
stnall dealer can survive is to place 
himself in position where he, too, is 
able to buy quantities and thus get 
cial discounts, free goods and 
ill the other emoluments that the 
big mercantile operator is usually 
able to exact. He is not able to 
buy quantities by himself, but if 
h» could buy in co-operation with 


his fellows he should be able to 
get his goods on the same basis 
as the chains. Hence the buying 
association. 

The jobbing situation is the 
other reason for the existence of 
these retail bodies, but it is not so 
important as the first. The job- 
ber’s cost of doing business has 
been increasing at such an alarm- 
ing rate during the last few years 
that some retail associations figure 
it would be cheaper for them to 
perform the wholesale function 
themselves. This may work out 
all right where the association gets 
the jobbing discount without per- 
forming the duties of the jobber, 
but if the association tries to take 
on all the functions of the jobber, 
it will find itself subject to much 
of the jobber’s expense and will 
thus have no appreciable saving to 
show as a result of its co-operative 
buying. 

Obviously then, if a manufac- 
turer does not deal through the 
jobber, and hence has no jobbing 
discounts and if he sells at uni- 
form prices to dealers, regardless 
of the quantity they buy, the buy- 
ing association presents no prob- 
lem to him. He can recognize the 
organization if he wishes, and 
sell to it, but if he is to remain 
consistent in continuing his pol- 
icy, he cannot give the group any 
special prices. 

The question remains, does he 
want to continue his policy? If 
the old policy has proved itself 
satisfactory, the mere demands of 
a few isolated buying associations 
should not be sufficient to cause 
him to change. But if the old 
policy has not been going well, 
and if competitors have been mak- 
ing serious inroads on the mar- 
ket, perhaps it will be found that 
his sales policies need to be altered. 
If his competitors are recognizing 
the chains, buying associations and 
other large purchasers and are 
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giving them jobbing or quantity 
discounts, it seems to us that it is 
up to him to fall in line. It all 
reduces itself to a question as to 
whether or not, it is advisable for 
him to change his jobbing policy. 

While it is not so true in the 
hardware field, it is true in the 
grocery business that the chains 
are compelling manufacturers to 
recognize their buying capacity. 
The chains won’t buy on the same 
basis as the individual retailer, un- 
less they have to and they don’t 
have to in many instances. While 
all manufacturers are by no means 
conceding the right of the chain 
to quantity discounts, many of 
them are. Any number of manu- 
facturers are not making the con- 
cession openly, but they are doing 
it sub rosa. You can’t blame the 
manufacturer, either. In some 
communities, the chain groceries 
have seventy-five per cent of the 
food business. If he knows on 
which side his bread is buttered, 
the manufacturer is going to cast 
his lot with the chains. But 
neither can he afford to abandon 
the independents. He will be 
abandoning them, however, unless 
he gives them an opportunity to 
buy as cheaply as the chains. In 
many cases the only way he can 
do this, is to let the independents 
buy co-operatively. The retail 
buying association is, therefore, an 
issue that will not down. It has 
to be dealt with—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


E. C. Tibbetts with Rankin 
Agency 


E. Tibbetts, associated with the ad- 
= department of the B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, for 
twenty-four years, has become Central 
Western manager of the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company, with headquarters in Akron. 
He will have personal charge of the 
Goodrich account as handled by the 
Rankin agency 

L. McQueen, who was formerly 
in sales- ‘promotion work, has been made 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Goodrich company. 


James G. Jarrett an Officer of 


“Modern Hospital” 


James G. Jarrett, former treasurer of 
Collier's, has been made vice-president 
and treasurer of Modern Hospital Pub- 
lishing Company, publishers of Modern 
Hospital, Chicago. 


June 16, 1021 


Husband & Thomas Agency 
Changes Name 


The name of the Husband & Thomas 
Company, advertising agency of (hi 
cago, has been changed to Thomas, 
O’Brien & Coleman, Inc. David (, 
Thomas is president. Howard V. O’Brien 
and John Coleman, Jr., have been 
stockholders in the company for some 
time. There is no change of personnel 
involved. 

This agency has obtained the adver 
tising. of the Hedinan Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, maker of the F. & E 
check writer. 


Motorcycle Account with Mil- 
waukee Agency 


The Cleveland Motorcycle Manufac 
turing Company has appointed the Burns. 
Hall Advertising Agency, Milwaukee, to 
handle its account, The Badger Manu 
facturing Corporation, maker of Badger 
bumpers and other automobile accesso 
ries, has also appointed the Burns-!iall 
company its advertising agent. 


C. H. Burlingame with O. J. 
McClure Agency 


C. H. Burlingame has resigned from 
the Chicago advertising staff of the But 
terick Publishing Company, effective 
July 1, and will join the O. J. McClure 
ene Agency, of Chicago, on ‘hat 

ate. 


With Boston “American” 


_ Mortimer Berkowitz, national advertis- 
ing manager of the New York American 
has been appointed business manager of 
the Boston American. Mr. Berkowitz 
was in the Hearst service in Chicago as 
Western representative before coming to 
New York. 


W. I. Shugg Leaves Winches- 
ter Arms Co. 


W. I. Shugg has resigned as ailver 
tising and sales promotion manager of 
the Winchester Repeating Arms (o., 
New Haven, Conn., and has _ become 
vice-president of the Atlantic Litho 
graphing and Printing Co., New York 


Phonograph Account for Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn 


The advertising account of the General 
Phonograph Co., maker of “Okeh” rec 
ords, has been placed with Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., New York. 


Represents “Missouri & Kan- 
sas Farmer” 

The Missouri & Kansas Farmer has 

appointed The S. C. Beckwith Special 


Agency as its national advertising repre 
sentative, 
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Important Advertising Lesson Is 
Learned by Corporations 


New York Central Joins in Growing Movement to Gain Popular Friend- 
ship by Selling Stock 


By G. A. Nichols 


N the new time-table folder of 

the New York Central Rail- 
road is to be seen something of*a 
revolutionary nature that would 
astonish the American business 
man if a constant succession of 
unusual advertising events had not 
made him rather thick-skinned. 

It is nothing more nor less than 
a two-page advertisement inviting 
the traveling public to buy the 
road’s stock. It makes the inter- 
esting declaration that last year’s 
purchases of New York Central 
securities made by the general 
public were forty per cent larger 
than in any previous year. The 
effort during 1921 will be to in- 
crease this figure materially. 

The changed attitude of rail- 
roads toward their public is easily 
accounted for and is only typical 
of what is going on in great cor- 
porations all over the country. 
We see the result reflected in in- 
stitutional advertising campaigns 
such as that of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, which C. H. Markham, 
president of that road, declares is 
working out satisfactorily. 

Institutional advertising un- 
doubtedly can have a good effect 
in at least turning the edge of 
some of the unfriendly criticism 
being directed at the corporations. 
But a large number of public ser- 
vice concerns such as gas, electric 
light, street car and_ telephone 
companies have discovered that 
the way to make friends out of 

people is to get them to buy a 

neial interest. 

When a citizen acquires stock in 
his local utility and thereby be- 
comes interested in its welfare, his 
whole point of view with refer- 
cnce to that utility changes. He 
begins to see its importance to 
the prosperity of the community 
and to realize that if it is to con- 
tinue to serve it must be supplied 


with an increasing amount of 
money. 

A few figures will show the ex- 
tent of this new and _ steadily 
growing influence. Forty public 
utilities corporations whose plans 
I have been privileged to examine 
serve about 13,000,000 people, or 
a little more than twelve per cent 
of the country’s total population. 
The customers served number 
around 2,500,000. 

At this writing 119,000 of the 
customers own stock in the utili- 
ties serving them. These repre- 
sent about five per cent of the 
customers and one per cent of the 
population. 


SHAREHOLDERS ARE GOOD-WILL 
PROMOTERS 


The attainment up to date is 
not sensationally large, but it pro- 
vides a worth-while nucleus for 
crystallizing public sentiment in a 
way that is bound to react favor- 
ably. The type of people who 
save money and become property 
owners or stock owners unques- 
tionably are the dominant class 
who have friends and influence 
outside of their own families and 
as such can be valuable friends 
or disagreeable enemies. 

And the money end of it is no 
small consideration, either. The 
public utilities companies, unlike 
the New York Central Railroad, 
are not so much concerned over 
the sale of their common stock; 
but every share of preferred they 
sell gives them just that much 
more working capital. 

An official of H. M. Byllesby & 
Company, which operates public 
utilities concerns in various parts 
of the country, tells me that he 
believes in five years public utili- 
ties organizations will be able to 
finance themselves from out of the 


ranks of their customers. Allow 
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for this man’s enthusiasm, if you 
like, and make the time ten years. 
Surely the consummation is one 
greatly to be desired from a 
standpoint of financing, the gen- 
eral good-will, advertising and 
selling. It is no wonder, under 


the circumstances, that companies 
should be utilizing advertising and 
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For an hour each day during a 
certain period employees are 
asked to attend a meeting at 
which complete instruction is 
given. Prizes are offered to the 
winning teams in addition to the 
commission each employee makes 
for himself on each share of stock 
sold. 

It is a common 
thing for a person 





The Faith that 
Builds Railroads 











in Chicago or its 
suburbs to be called 
upon of an evening 
by a representative 
of the gas or elec- 
tric light company 
trying to sell him 
stock. The stubs of 
gas bills are utilized 
for advertising pur- 
poses. 

Considering that 
the companies just 
named were luke- 
warm toward the 
stock selling propo- 
sition a short time 
ago, it must be ad- 
mitted that they 
have gone a _ long 
way with the new 
‘order of things. 

The Byllesby firm, 
which is a pioneer 


ent stocks and bonds 





STOCK SELLING ADVERTISEMENT IN A RAILROAD FOLDER 


merchandising methods to line up 
their customers as part owners in 
their enterprises. 

Concerns like the Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois, the 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
and the Peoples Gas, Light & 
Coke Company of Chicago han- 
die the preferred stock selling 
proposition through their em- 
ployees. It is with the employees 
a side issue out of which they can 
make a few extra dollars. Occa- 
sional drives are put on that re- 
mind one in a small way of the 
old Liberty Loan days. Inspira- 
tional meetings of employees are 
held. Team captains are ap- 
pointed. Special salesmen’s hand- 
books are issued bringing out 
stock facts which would be help- 
ful to the salesmen in meeting 
their prospects and causing sales. 


in the matter of pro- 
moting customer 
partnership, has or- 
ganized its activities in this 
direction into a complete depart- 
ment which sells preferred stock 
much as would be the case with 
merchandise. The selling methods 
go the whole route as far as ad- 
vertising is concerned. Even win- 
dow displays are used. 

In the general office building of 
the Northern States Power Com- 
pany at Minneapolis, a Byllesby 
concern, skilfully constructed w - 
dow exhibits are a permanent f 
ture of the stock selling pli r 
These windows have been “keyed 
to demonstrate their pulling 
power. This is done by some 
such expedient as featuring in the 
window a specific proposition tat 
is not advertised elsewhere and 
then keeping track of the number 
of inquiries developed. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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City F = = Wh\9 Separate 
Population a a, Dwellings 
1,823,779 5. ea 5 390,000 


The Bulletin Will Help You 


Make Your Business Grow! 


Tell Philadelphians what you are 
selling, how much it costs, and where 
it can be bought. 


Now is the time to forge ahead; to 
reach out for added distribution. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


The third largest market in the United States 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 
trating in the newspaper that “nearly everybody” reads 
—The Bulletin. 


Net paid daily average circulation 
In for April: 512,550 copies a day. 
delphia 


gine 


nearly everybody 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial 
‘ methods of stimulating circulation are used by 
reads the The Bulletin. 


Bulletin’ 


The circulation of The Bulletin is larger than 
that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper 
published in Pennsylvania, and is one of the 
largest in the United States, 
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Teachers 


OU all remember the thrills of 
Institute Week, which meant 
hard work for your teacher and 
no work for you. Most of us ap- 
preciate the value of post-graduate 
training and correspondence courses 
—realize that even the teachers must 


be taught. 


So it is with business men—they’re 
constantly “going to school”’ via ‘the 
pages of the Business Papers. To 
manage a business requires not only 
an understanding of its field, but 
demands up-to-the-minute iellsewe- 
tion and facts as to conditions in the 
trade, price fluctuations and methods 
of manufacture. The specialists— 
the architects, engineers, merchandis- 
ing experts—to whom the multitude 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
With 122 member papers reaching 
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look for competent advice are reached 
and influenced by Business Paper 
appeal; the Business Papers are their 
business bibles. 


it 
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; Both editorial and advertising pages 
2 teach these features of business. To 
P lead for years each field in power, 
as prestige and policy has been the 
An Business Papers’ aim—to place be- 
Y\ fore a selected group of real buyers 
j the best and latest advertised goods 
has been the Business Papers’ duty. 
There are facts to prove the “teachers” 
a read and results to prove they’re 
“taught” to buy. 


Teach the comparatively small num- 
ber of men who control our buying 
habits to want, use and sell your 






; of goods, and you need not worry about 
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Headquarters 220 West 42d Street - NEW YORK 
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An “Edison Test” for 


QO. 


Ans. 


Q. 


Ans. 


Ans. 


QO. 


Ans. 


Q. 


Ans. 


Ans. 


Advertisers 


Who is “R-E-Peat”’? 

A customer whose trade the advertiser wants 
to develop because his “continuity” of orders 
is most essential to merchandising success. 
Is the name well known in Chicago? 

The name is legion in Chicago. 

What is the best way to get in touch with this 
source of multiplied response? 

By advertising in The Chicago Daily News. 
Why? 

Because its 400,000 circulation reaches more 
than 1,200,000 potential “R-E-Peat” buyers 
who rely upon its advertising to supply their 
buying needs. 

Any other outstanding reason? 

94% of its circulation is concentrated in Chi- 
cago and its suburbs. 

How does this percentage compare with that 
of other Chicago papers? 

This percentage is higher than that of any 
other Chicago newspaper—or of any in the 
United States, and is one of the strongest rea- 
sons why The Chicago Daily News, by con- 
centrating the advertiser’s attack on one 
strategic point, enables him to reach the 
greatest number of Chicago “R-E-Peats.” 


The Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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The good work of the windows 
backed up by extensive news- 
paver advertising and the dis- 
tribution of direct-mail matter 
having to do with various phases 
oi thrift. The purpose of the ad- 
vertising, no matter what kind, is 
to get people to inquire for de- 
tailed information. This is sup- 
lied by booklets and leads are fol- 


77 


lowed up by salesmen. 
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ceeded in interesting people with 
incomes of all sizes. The Northern 
States Power Company has sold 
stock on the deferred payment 
plan to men obtaining salaries all 
the way from $15,000 to $30,000 
per year. 

The American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, through its 
brokers, is making a drive right 
now to interest people in its pre- 


/ STATES j 
Power Cy 


WINDOW DISPLAY IN THE GENERAL OFFICES OF THE NORTHERN STATES POWER COMPANY 


The Louisville Gas & Electric 
Company, of Louisville, Ky., in its 
advertising has invaded a field 
that heretofore by common con- 
sent has been left to the banks. 
It supplies local manufacturing 
firms with pay envelopes. On the 
front is a quotation from Andrew 
Carnegie to the effect that “The 
best way to accumulate money is 
to save a fixed portion of your 
income, no matter how small the 


amount.” On the back any worker 
who is interested in “a safe, de- 
pendable investment paying seven 


per cent as regularly as the clock 
ticks” is invited to get in touch 


with the company’s investment 
department. 

A feature of the utilities’ stock 
selling plan which is proving im- 


menscly popular is the deferred 
payment idea. Various companies 
lay much advertising stress on 
their willingness to sell stock on 
payments of five or ten dollars a 
mon‘ The Byllesby companies 
make much of this and have suc- 
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ferred stock. Some direct-mail 
matter boosting the proposition is 
being sent to telephone subscribers 
in various cities. The thing is 
gone after in skilful style. 

The effort was made to sell five 
shares of the corporation’s pre- 
ferred stock on which it had just 
announced an increase in the 
yearly dividend rate to $9. 

“This means a dividend of $45 
per year on five shares,” a recent 
letter said. “Now the average cost 
to the subscriber of his telephone 
without toll calls is about $36 per 
year. Five shares of the stock will 
cost at present market prices 
about $530. Why not own enough 
stock to pay your telephone bill 
out of your dividends ?” 

The idea is not such a bad one 
from the standpoint of the person 
having a little extra money to in- 
vest. But of, course that is not 
primarily what the company is 
trying to accomplish. 

And now we see conservative 
concerns like the New York Cen- 
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tral Railroad making strong ad- 
vertising efforts along similar lines. 
The world surely is moving at a 
lively rate and new lessons as 
to the power of advertising are 
learned every day. 

But this latter spectacle is not a 
bit more remarkable than that of 
the big packers trying to get the 
good-will of the people by the 
same method. 

Ten years or so ago it would 
have been impossible for an out- 
sider to jimmy his way into a part 
ownership—even though small— 
in a concern such as Armour & 
Company. Here is a little story 
that illustrates the point: 

Samuel McRoberts, now one of 
the vice-presidents of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, 
was an obscure Chicago lawyer. 
He was about to telegraph his 
father in Kansas one day saying 
he was going to return to the 
farm, when a client came in with 
a small retainer fee which gave 
him courage to hold on a little 
longer. After a while he got to 
making collections for Armour & 
Company and attracted the atten- 
tion of P. D. Armour. Upon be- 
ing given larger opportunities, he 
showed financial ability of a high 
order. Soon after J. Ogden Ar- 
mour took charge, he was made 
treasurer of the compenv. Mr. 
McRoberts’s methods oi putting 
over a bond issue impressed the 
elder James A. Stillman, then 
president of the National City, 
and he made a trip to Chicago to 
try to induce Mr. Armour to let 
him have Mr. McRoberts. 

“What are you going to do for 
McRoberts?” was Mr. Stillman’s 
question. 

“We are going to do a great 
deal for him,” Mr. Armour re- 
plied. “We think a lot of Mc- 
Roberts.” 

“Are you going to take him into 
the firm?” 

“No! That is something we 
would not do for anybody.” 

To-day about 1,500 shares of 
Armour preferred are owned by 
miscellaneous investors. Every- 
body who bought of a recent Ar- 
mour bond issue had the privilege 
of buying a certain number of 
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shares of preferred stock. More 
than that, plans are practically 
complete for throwing down the 
bars entirely and taking the whole 
general public into partnership 
through the sale of common stock, 

If conditions had been rivht, 
Armour & Company a few months 
ago would have announced teir 
reorganization from a family con- 
cern into a general corporation 
with $200,000,000 capita} stock 
which would have been at the ‘is- 
posal of anybody having the 
money to buy, such as is the case 
with Sears Roebuck & Company 
and scores of other corporations. 

The announcement of the epoch- 
making change was held up until 
there should be an improvement 
in the general outlook. But all 
the plans are complete and it is 
expected that the change will be 
made early in 1922. 

All this *is being done not for 
the primary purpose of getting 
the use of the public’s money, al- 
though of course money is money 
no matter to whom it belongs. It 
is reasonable to suppose that Mr. 
Armour is on at least fairly good 
terms with the banks and that 
he would have no difficulty in 
disposing of such bonds as he 
might want to issue. Probably no 
bank would quibble very long 
over the safety of loaning Mr. 
Armour almost any sum of money 
that it might have available. 

The big object is purely and 
simply to get the public’s sym- 
pathy and support in place of its 
criticism or enmity. When a man 
owns some of Armour’s common 
stock and has a financial interest 
in its profits—when he is as 
much of a partner in the business, 
comparatively speaking, as is Mr. 
Armour himself—he is at least 
going to be sympathetically in- 
clined. 

And then in accordance with 
the time-honored principle that 
it is a poor rule that will not work 
both ways, the big corporations 
themselves may be just a bit more 
cordial to the people when the 
latter own stock. 

A New York man, during 4 
recent visit to Chicago with his 
family, called at Swift’s packing 
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plant for the purpose of seeing 
the whole process of attaching 
pigs to overhead carrier systems, 
ishing them along to certain 
eath at the hands of expert 
stickers, and then seeing every 
part of them with the exception 

‘ the well-known squeal put to 

me commercial purpose. 

The New Yorker got to the 
plant a few minutes late and was 

formed that the last party had 
cone through for the day. 

“T am a stockholder,” he said 
to the chief usher. 

“He says he is a stockholder,” 
the latter whispered to the man 
it the desk. 

“Take him through,” was the 
order, and a special party was 
made up of the New York family. 

Practical application of this 
ereat modern advertising prin- 
ciple can be seen in numerous 
lines of business. The value of 
having the general public as part 
owners is well recognized by the 
retail mail-order houses. Their 
stock is listed on the exchanges 
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and is owned by a great number 
of people. On the other hand, 
stock of the wholesale mail-order 
houses, such as Butler Brothers 
and the American Wholesale Cor- 
poration, is closely held. The 
ownership is not exactly a close 
communion matter. People not 
connected with the firms can get 
it occasionally through brokers. 
But it is not actually on the mar- 
ket. In fact, the managements 
discourage attempts to promote 
its sale in a broadcast way. 

The difference is easily seen. 
One class desires and needs the 
good-will of the general public. 
The other doesn’t care about it. 





Waldo to Attend International 
Commerce Meeting 


Richard H. Waldo, publisher of 
Hearst’s International, sailed on June 
11 for London, where he will attend 
the meeting of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, scheduled to take 
place from June 25 to July 2, in- 
clusive. The headquarters of the 


American delegation will be at the 
American Chamber of Commerce. 
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New Shipping 
Board Head Retires 
from Advertising 





LBERT D. LASKER, whose 

acceptance of the appoint- 
ment as head of the United States 
Shipping Board was announced in 
last week’s Printers’ INK, will 
have no active connection with 
advertising during his term in 
office. Mr. Lasker will retire at 
once as president of the adver- 
tising agency of Lord & Thomas, 
Chicago, and will be succeeded by 
Herbert Cohn, who for some time 
has been general manager of the 
agency. 

Mr. Lasker said to PRINTERS’ 
INK that he realized he was going 
up against a tremendous proposi- 
tion and that he wanted to be free 
from all business connections and 
responsibilities so that he could 
give his new connection his very 
best. This is why he retired from 
official connection with Lord & 
Thomas, while of course retaining 
his financial interest. He promises 
a thoroughgoing business admin- 
istration of the shipping board. 

“We must take this huge cor- 
poration, the largest the world has 
ever known, and make it an in- 
stitution of which every American 
will be proud,” he said to Print- 
ERS’ INK. “We have been told 
that somewhat over three million 
tons of its ships are unfitted to 
sail the seas and must be salvaged. 

“The fleet itself, built during the 
war at the highest prices known, 
has, so it is reported, a liquida- 
tion value of maybe only 25 per 
cent. 

“Because of the stagnation in 
world shipping which followed the 
signing of the armistice a large 
part of the fleet is to-day tied to 
the docks, the operations of the 
board entailing a charge on the 
public treasury of $20,000,000 
monthly. This loss has been 
accruing for many months prior 
to March 4. 

“Tt will be the first duty of the 
board to do these things, which 
are necessary to end incompetence 
and make of the shipping board 
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a business institution guided by 
business principles and measuring 
up to business standards. The 
charge on the public treasury must 
be cut down, and that with all pos- 
sible expedience, so that this bur- 
den on the taxpayers will be 
alleviated. It may be necessary 
in accomplishing this at first to 
tie more ships to the docks.” 
One of the important duties of 
Mr. Lasker in his new connection 
will be to help formulate a policy 
for placing vessels in the hands of 
private owners, in accordance with 
the Jones Merchant Marine Act. 
President Harding is understood 
to be particularly interested in this 
phase of the board’s activities and 
will meet with the members for 
the purpose of considering it. 





Agencies Should Consult Vigi- 
lance Committee 


“It has been the experience of the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee that it can be 
most helpful to advertising agencies when 
it gets into conference with them on spe- 
cific cases involving questions of Truth- 
in-Advertising,” H. J. Kenner, executive 
secretary of that committee. said in an 
address before the agency departmental 
at the Atlanta convention of the Associ- 
ated Clubs, before he issued the follow- 
ing invitation to agencies: 

‘In the past such contacts usually 
have been due to the handling of com- 
plaints made to the committee about the 
advertising of an agent’s client. In the 
future there should be more agency con- 
tacts with the committee, designed to get 
its view of Truth-in-Advertising ques 
tions concerning the presentation of a 
client’s product. The Committee’s ex- 
perience and viewpoint might be of defi- 
nite service to prevent wrong develop 
ment of an idea or to remove misleading 
spots before copy for a season’s campaign 
gets its final O.K. Service of this sort 
would not, of course, constitute endorse 
ment. It would counsel only.” 





Directs Sales and Advertising 
of Cleveland Motorcycles 


E. J. Mueller, for eleven years with 
the Harley-Davidson Motor Compa: 
Milwaukee, the last five years as s:les 
manager, has joined The Cleveland 
—e cle Manufacturing Co., Cleve 

roe as director of sales and ad 
a Fang 





Sunday Edition of St. Louis 
“Star” 


The St. Louis Star will begin pu! 
lishing a Sunday edition June 26, to s«!! 
at ten cents a copy. 
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re) 
News circulation in 
Indianapolis is 73,337 
where thereareapprox- 
imately 76,600 homes. 

6 The total circulation of 


The News is more 
than 120,000. 





HE OTHER DAY a Milwaukee adveitising 

agency man expressed surprise at the state- 
ment of a News man of the remarkable city cir- 
culation of The News. It is a fact that Indian- 
apolis is as near a “one paper town’’ as any in the 
country. Published six days a week, The News 
carries the unabridged advertising of the Indi- 
anapolis merchants. News advertising volume 
ranks near the top in the country in local, 
national and classified. In scheduling space in 
Indianapolis, there is one answer and that is 


The Indianapolis News 


USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 
»AN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street First National Bank Bldg. 
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In Geneva— 


“the whispering gallery of 
the world”— 


B. F. KOSPOTH 


represents the Public Ledger Foreign 
News Service 


URING the World War Geneva became 

the rendezvous for influential politi- 

cal exiles from all Europe. As the seat of 

the League of Nations, it is today the most 
prolific source of international news. 


Kospoth is one of the ablest correspon- 
dents in Europe. He is one of the chain 
of notable journalists who cover the news 
of the entire world for the Public Ledger 
Foreign News Service. 


Last Summer he pushed with Wrangel’s 
army as far north as Ekaterinoslav and was 
the only American correspondent present 
during the evacuation of Sebastopol. 


PUBLIC 


The Public Ledger has a superior and distinctive Foreign 
News Service made possible only by correspondents known 
to be the best ever sent abroad by any American newspaper. 
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Mr. Kospoth is one of the 

29 staff correspondents of 

the Public Ledger Foreign 
News Service. 


EDGER 


PHILADELPHIA 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Pubssher 
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Try itoutin Representative Milwaukee 





First—as a City of 
Varied Industry 


Milwaukee is first as a city of varied 
industry in the United States. This 
fact is given in the U. S. Department 
of Commerce Bulletins. 





Milwaukee is a prosperity center. Its 
purchasing power is always high. 
Because it is built on many, and not 
a few, industrial activities. The earn- 
ing capacity of Milwaukee buyers is 
secure under all conditions. 


Four out of every five English-speak- 
ing buyers in this major market read 
the Journal daily. 


Sales action is commanded quickly 
and economically in Milwaukee. 


Concentration in the Journal enables 
national advertisers to cover Mil- 
waukee thoroughly. And remember 
—at one low cost. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by merit 
HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
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Closing the Sale with “S. R. O.” 


A Final Appeal That Strikes Home in Most Cases 


By James H. Collins 


| 1M BLACK was a first-class 
salesman with a_ third-rate 
only a “barker” for a travel- 
tin-type artist. 
les training was almost un- 
wn then. Tom was self- 
ht in basic staples like soap 
plug tobacco, in days when 
fellowship and hard drink- 
capacity counted more than 
g technique. Some of the 
s Tom knew and_ utilized, 
ver, are still effective. 
e tin-type outfit worked 
try fairs and picnics. To- 
the end of the day, after the 
possible quarter and ‘half- 
had apparently been ob- 
d from the thinnest, tightest 
of crowd, Tom would point 
iatically to the setting sun 
exclaim in the commanding 
voice of the barker 


“Only a few minutes more day- 
ht! Only time to take two or 
more pictures!” 
d invariably he would squeeze 


r five dollars’ worth of 
ess out of the crowd. For 
ppeal was based upon some- 
that is irresistible to many 
-the suggestion that there 
mly a few more left, that 
is only a limited time in 
to act, that if you don't 
ve this opportunity, some- 
Ise will, and you'll always 

it. ; 
sales manager of a piano 
talking with a visitor, sud- 
excused himself when an 
int hurried in and whispered 
hing in his ear. He went 
and was gone twenty 
im sorry to have kept you 
’ he explained, returning. 
there was an odd emergency. 
f my floormen was showing 
y grand to a woman. Just 
seemed to'be on the point 
of ding to purchase it, another 
woman came along, saw this piano, 
set the first woman’s interest, 
and said instantly: ‘That’s the 


I'll take it!’ She 
didn’t even ask the price, and 
was unshakable in her decision. 
Naturally, the first customer’s de- 
termination to have that same 
piano stiffened like frozen credits. 
There was my salesman with two 
hostile customers on his hands, 
and a decision calling for the wis- 
dom of Solomon. He stepped 
aside a moment and sent me a 
hurry call, meeting me to explain 
the situation before we came to 
the rival customers. I told the 
salesman to complete the deal with 
the second woman, getting her de- 
posit, and quietly led the first 
woman away. 

**You need not feel any regret 
about letting her have that in- 
strument,’ I said. ‘For I have 
something to show you which we 
haven’t shown anybody yet. I’m 
sure you will appreciate it more 
than the average run of people 
who merely want a piano for 
furniture.’ 

“We went downstairs, where 
stock was coming in. I showed 
her exactly the same model— 
literally, no customer had yet seen 
it. She already liked the exter- 
nals, and I called her attention to 
the tone, action and artistic quali- 
ties. She bought it, and each 
woman left happy in the belief 
that she had taken something from 
the other!” 


piano I want! 


MEN WANT WHAT THEY CAN’T GET 


Are men moved by such feelings 
of rivalry? Yes, more often than 
is commonly thought. 

An amusing sales comedy was 
played in a Broadway haberdash- 
ery shop. One of the salesmen 
was showing a shirt to a customer 
who seemed interested, yet reluc- 
tant to buy. After several qual- 
ity points had been explained, such 
as fabric, design, and the right 
sleeve lengths, the customer said, 
“No, I don’t want it.” Another 
customer was looking on. After- 
ward it developed that he knew 
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merchandise values, and saw a 
bargain in this garment. 

“T’'ll take that shirt,” he said. 

Whereupon the first man rallied. 
“That’s my shirt—I have just 
bought it!” he insisted. 

Faced with this sudden complica- 
tion, the salesman had to make a 
quick decision. 
had really made the purchase. He 
got the shirt. But the first cus- 
tomer’s interest was now aroused, 
and before he left the shop he 
bought a garment practically the 
same in quality and value. 

In another haberdashery shop on 
a side strect, the same kink in 
human nature was exploited more 
trickily, yet with the same suc- 
cess. The proprietor, after at- 
tending to a customer’s needs in 
other things, lifted a single cravat 
out of the showcase. 

“This is the only one left,” he 
said, “and I’ll let you have it at 
a bargain.” 

The cravat was purchased and 
wrapped up in the customer’s 
bundle. When the latter had gone 
the haberdasher took another only- 
one-left scarf out of a box con- 
taining probably fifty, and placed 
it in the showcase. 

It is against human nature to 
let an opportunity slip. If you 
want to make an especially strong 
appeal to this form of desire, put 
it on the flat basis of prohibition: 
“You can’t have that—it is sold.” 
Nine times in ten, that particular 
article will be the one desired, and 
no other, and a man or woman 
will never rest until it is acquired. 
Isn’t there some mistake? Has the 
bargain really been closed? Can't 
the manager do something? 

People want what others want. 
They want to do what others are 
doing. A bookseller’s clerk will 
tell you that it is the work every- 
body is reading, like “Main Street,” 
or Well’s “Outline of History,” 
that customers are most likely to 
buy. The ticket speculator thinks 
only of the supply of pasteboards 
for events like the Army-Navy 
football contest, and the World’s 
Series of baseball games—demand 
takes care of itself because every- 
body wants to go because every- 
body else wants to go. 


The second man - 
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John Golden has practically 
abolished seasons in his Broadway 
attractions. When other managers 
close their theatres for the sum- 
mer, or replace an old attraction 
with a new one, John Golden’s 
plays run nightly, month after 
month, without interruptions. 

“Lightnin’ ” has been running 
nearly three years. “Turn to the 
Right,” “Three Wise Fools,” “The 
First Year” and other Golden suc- 
cesses promise similar records. 


ANOTHER CASE OF DESIRING THE 
HARD-TO-GET 


The other day Mr. Golden told 
the writer his “secret.” 

“Tt is the theatre of moderate 
seating capacity—five or six hun- 
dred people, never more than eight 
hundred,” he said. “Again and 
again I have been advised to move 
a successful attraction to a theatre 
seating twelve or fifteen hundred 
people. With such capacity, one of 
my plays might quickly exhaust its 
public. In a small house, on the 
contrary, there are always some 
people turned away at every per- 
formance. What happens when 
you turn a man away? Why, he 
does one of two things. Ejither he 
buys seats in advance for the first 
available performance—which is 
why my attractions are sold out 
three to six weeks ahead—or he 
goes away and talks. He wanted 
to see ‘Lightnin’, or ‘The First 
Year,’ and he couldn’t get any 
seats. He talks! He can’t keep 
still about it. I may not get his 
three dollars, but I don’t want any 
better ‘banner’ circulating the sug- 
gestion that you will have to see 
‘Lightnin’’ or ‘The First Year’ be- 
cause you can’t get in!” 

“Have a larger space for danc- 
ing!” echoes the manager of the 
after-theatre cabaret. In a space 
not much larger than a good-size 
Oriental rug, 200 couples were fox 
trotting on each others’ toes. 
“Why, if we had more room we 
wouldn’t have any crowd!” 

“Standing Room Only”—it is the 
clinching argument in many a sale, 
the underlying appeal of the bar- 
gain counter no less than the 
diamond horseshoe at the opera 
And the seasoned salesman utilizes 
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A Few Facts 
For National Advertisers 


National advertisers who are preparing a campaign 
to cover a certain territory, are naturally interested 
in circulation; circulation is what they are paying for 
and circulation is what they want, first, last, and all 
the time. 


There has been more or less talk about so-called 
“quality” circulation in this territory by certain news- 
papers who are competing with The Louisville 
Herald. In this regard, The Louisville Herald wishes 
to state that the quality of its circulation will com- 
pare favorably with that of any newspaper published 
in Louisville, and when that “quality” refers to buy- 
ing ability, The Herald is in a class by itself. 


But after all, it’s total cir¢ulation that the national 
advertiser is after. It is total circulation that brings 
the bulk sales. It is reaching the largest number of 
people at the lowest possible cost that brings the suc- 
cess all advertisers are seeking. And it is reaching 
those people who find it easy to buy, because they 
are located within a buying radius of your distributor, 
that counts most of all. 


In this connection, to the advertiser who wishes to 
reach the city and suburban population of Louisville, 
we wish to state that The Louisville Herald has 56% 
more circulation daily, and 22% more circulation 
Sunday, city and suburban, than the other Louisville 
morning newspaper. Facts are facts; we are prepared 
to prove these. 


The Louisville Herald 


Kentucky's Greatest Newspaper. 


Eastern Representative—Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., New York. 
Western Representative—Glass & Irvin, Wrigley Bildg., Chicago. 
southern Representative—Geo. M. Kohn, Candler Bidg., Atlanta. 
Pacific Coast Representative—R. J. Bidwell, San Francisco, Cal. 





ONE OF THE SHAFFER GROUP OF NEWSPAPERS 
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it with a dozen skilful variations. 

One of the best life insurance 
men in New York has a hand 
marked by rheumatism. Time and 
time again he has led a prospect 
for a fat ordinary policy through 
the stages of application and 
physical examination, on the assur- 
ance that he wants to know 
whether he is insurable, and that 
application for a policy does not 
bind him to acceptance. Finally, 
the moment comes for closing. 
The policy is all written out. The 
prospect has only to write a check 
for the first premium. At this 
point, the insurance man holds out 
his hand. ‘ 

“Ah, my boy—I wish I could 
get such a policy by writing a 
check,” he says. “But that hand 
stops me—I can’t pass the exami- 
nation.” 

And this invariably “closes,” for 
the suggestion of getting some- 
thing that the other fellow can’t 
get is irresistible. 


" 
Exporters Must Change Their 
Viewpoint 

[Allen Walker, Manager, International 
Trade Department, Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York, before Pan-American De- 
partment, Advertising Clubs Convention. ] 

Supposing that in the days when we 
were seeking foreign capital just as hard 
as Latin America is seeking it from us 
to-day European bankers and European 
merchants had come over to the United 
States and insisted that if we wanted to 
do business with them we must do it in 
their way or not at all. What should 
we have said and to what extent do 
you think the invaders would have suc- 
ceeded? Yet I have heard American 
salesmen and claim-adjusters tell Latin- 
American consumers and_ distributors 
just that very thing. ; 

My point is that we are not going to 
improve our relations nor expand our 
trade in South American markets by 
continuing the old methods. I want our 
exporters to reflect and see whether or 
not there is an opportunity to do a real 
business on different methods. If we, 
in the light of what we witness to-day, 
could throw ourselves back 100 years and 
visualize from the outside the United 
States as it was then, with its primitive 
trade methods, undeveloped financial 
machinery and transportation, would we 
say that on account of those conditions 
—different to those with which you hap- 
pened to be familiar—we were not in- 
terested in the future possibilities of 
this country? The fact that certain 
other gentlemen did mot take that atti- 
tude is why some of us are here now, 
I suspect! 
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New England Golf and Tennis 
Tournament Held 


For the ninth time the Century Club, 
the members of which are New England 
advertising men, held its annual olf 
and tennis tournaments at Mt. Tom, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

In the golf tournament, Murray 
Purves, Red Book, had the low gross 
record with 76. Walter C. Sampson, 
of The P. F. O’Keefe Advertis:ng 
Agency, was low net with 93-26-67 
Donald McArthur, Everybody’s, 
second low net with 92-24- 68. Ty. 
Maynard, of The Christian Herald, 
the New York contingent as third 
net with 93-25-68. 

The tennis tournament was wor 
George A. Dunning, of Ame 
Magazine. 





Art Directors’ Club in Art 
Exhibition 

The Art Directors’ Club of New \ 
will participate in an exhibition to be 
held at the Art Center, Incorporated, 
New York, next November. It is ex 
pected that President Harding will make 
an address at the opening of this 
exhibition. 
The Art Directors’ Club, whic 
composed of art directors of advert 
agencies and publications, is one of 
six art societies affiliated with the Art 
Center. This exhibition is separate 
from the annual exhibition of the Art 
Directors’ Club. The next annua! ex 
hibition will probably be held in Marc! 
of next year. 


New Head of Brooklyn 
“Daily Eagle” 


William Van Anden Hester was elected 
president of the Brooklyn Daily Eag!e at 
a meeting of the board of trustees or 
June 13. He succeeds his father, (ol. 
William Hester, whose death on June 9 
is reported elsewhere in this issue. 

At this same meeting Herbert 
Gunnison was made vice-president 
treasurer, and Raymond M. Gunnison 
secretary. Edwin G. Martin takes the 
place of Herbert F. Gunnison as |us 
ness manager. 


Advertising Poleless Tent in 
Far West 
The Wenzel Tent and Duck Co., St. 


L ouis, is comme ncing a campaig 
newspapers on the Pacific Coast t. ir 
troduce the “Wenzel Poleless ‘Jent” 
for automobile tourists and campers. 
Three hundred line copy is being 
The campaign will be gradually ext 
eastward. The Bergen Advertising ( 
of St. Louis, places the account. 


Philip Melhado, Eastern repre 
tive of Farm Implement News, Ch 
will change his headquarters on ] 
from Boston to New York. 
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Every Home In Ten Hills 
Gets The Baltimore Sun 


@ Pictured above is Chapel Gate lane, a representative 
street on Sun Route No. 108, which includes all of what 
is known as the Ten Hills section of Baltimore. 


@ Carrier L. W. Davis, who handles this rou‘e, serves 
The Sunpaper to every home in his territory. 


@ There are many other sections of Baltimore in which 
THE SUN is served to every home in block after block. 


@ For May, 1921, the average net paid daily (morning 
and evening) circulation of THE BALTIMORE SUN 
was 217,683—a gain of 34,222 over May, 1920. 


@ Your sales message in THE SUN is home delivered 


by exclusive Sun Carriers. 


@ Remember— 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 
THE SUN 
Morning Evening Sunday 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 














Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper”’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper”’ 
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‘“‘Good morning, Mr. Dealer” 
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FIELDMEN OF THE 
NEw YorK EVENING JOURNAL'S 
MERCHANDISING SERVIC! 

DEPARTMENT 


What do Fieldmen do? 


They act as the advance-guard of 
JouRNAL advertisers. They cover the 
New York market, explaining to the 
thousands of retailers here the adver- 
tising plans back of each campaign. 

From portfolios they visualize the 
actual copy. They tell how the 
product is to be sold and how the 
dealer can increase his sales by syn- 
chronizing his display work with the 
copy carried in the Eventnc JouRNAL 
to its 1,200,000 daily readers. 

Day in and day out these Fieldmen 
drive home the value of advertised 
products in increasing turnover and 
general sales volume. They are the 
missionaries of ALL JouRNAL adver- 
tisers; while at the same time they 
arrange for, and deliver, window dis- 


plays and advertising material for 
specific campaigns. 

Experience has made them expert. 
They sell nothing but service and ideas. 
Their contact with retailers in every 
line of business enables them to pass 
on to the dealer practical methods for 
increasing sales and efficiency. 

They are fighters for Better Business 
—Better Business for the RETAILER 
by proving to him that a link-up using 
his window and counter display with 
newspaper advertising will move 
goods; Better Business for the 
MANUFACTURER by proving 
through work done that his advertising 
dollar invested in the New York 
Eventnc JourNAL produces as it 
should—RESULTS. 








EvENING JOURNAL advertisers. 


171,895 ™ 


made since January, 1920, serving 
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r” Here are a few of the 


128,094 pieces 


of nisi material, stickers, etc., put 
up in retail stores of New York since 
January, 1920, by this department 
serving EveninG JourNAL advertisers. 
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For data on your market here write 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
2 Columbus Circle, New York 
54 Hearst Building, Chicago 58 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


DOUBLE ANY NEW YORK EVENING PAPER 
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Chicago 
Kansas City New York 
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Unlike Any Other Community 


Joplin, Missouri 


The Market 240,000 


In laying out your merchandising plans, do not 
consider Joplin, Mo., from the standpoint of its 
immediate population—29,902, but from the stand- 
point of its actual suburban market of 240,000. 
Joplin is the hub, the operating center of this market. 
The population increase has come in the splendid 
suburban sections, every mile of which is served by 
most unusual transportation facilities. 


Unlike Any Other Newspaper 


Joplin Globe 


(A. B, C. Member) 


Paid Circulation - - 23,801 


Daily Average for 6 Months Ending March 31, 1921 
Line rate 8c. flat. Mornings except Monday 


The Joplin Globe serves practically all of this well 
defined market. 


The Globe is a Joplin institution respected by its’ sub- 
scribers and advertisers. The merchants have seen the 
Globe’s aggressive policies formulate, develop and be- 
come effective. They know that the Globe is largely 
responsible for the increase of their suburban trading 
territory. 


The Globe reaches throughout all the suburban and a 
good part of the country territory, and pulls business 
into Joplin. 


An exceptional property is the Joplin Globe, and as 
such is deserving of especial consideration. 


Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 





Atlanta 
San Francisco 
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5 the farm market coming back 
to its own and with it pulling 
eral business out of the 
ugh? This question was an- 
red with an emphatic “Yes” 
a dinner given on the evening 
June 7 in New York by the 


tandard Farm Paper Associa- 


n. The authorities who spon- 
red this opinion are Henry C. 
illace, Secretary of Agricul- 


re; Samuel R. McKelvie, Gov- 


rnor of Nebraska; George E. 


berts, vice- -president of the Na- 
mal City Bank, and Alvin H. 
nders, publisher of the Breed- 
’ Gazette. 
Secretary Wallace pictured the 
onomic causes that brought 
ut a collapse in farm prices. 
violent decline was due to 


he condition of the foreign mar- 
ket, to unusually heavy crops and 


the slump in general business 
roughout our own country. The 


weaker showed that this clearly 


istrates how closely agriculture 
tied up with world affairs, and 
w intimately the prosperity of 

farmer hinges on the financial 


tatus of the merchant and manu- 
icturer. One cannot get ahead 


thout the other. 
lhe present depression, Secre- 


tary Wallace pointed out, while 
lue entirely to emergency causes 
iid which could not be avoided, 


ings out a weakness in agri- 
Iture that “may well challenge 
best thought of the nation,” 
| that is the risk which in- 
itably attends the tilling of the 
|. “We must learn to take 
ie of the speculative risk out 
farming,” he declared. 
ortunately, many constructive 
vements, tending toward the 
ination of the unnecessary 
rt of this risk, are already under 
The most hopeful indica- 
of this is the increasing in- 
st which farmers are taking in 
distributing side of their busi- 


‘Farm Market Coming Back,” Say 
These Four Noted Authorities 


Co-operative Movement Leading Farmer Out of the Wilderness of 
Speculative Uncertainty 


ness. Secretary Wallace said that 
the first fifty years of the Agri- 
cultural Department’s existence 
were devoted largely to improv- 
ing production. The question of 
agricultural production is now 
pretty well solved, however, and 
from now on the Department will 
have to concern itself more with 
problems of distribution. The 
farmer must “get prices for his 
products which will give him a 
fair rate of interest on the money 
he has invested and a fair labor 
wage,” said Mr. Wallace. In- 
creased production will not accom- 
plish this by itself. The produc- 
tion must be distributed less 
wastefully and at less relative cost 
to the consumer. Existing dis- 
tributing agencies, the Secretary 
said, are the very best that society 
has been able to evolve. The grain 
exchanges, for example, are won- 
derfully efficient devices, but cer- 
tain abuses have crept into their 
operation which require correc- 
tion. The farmer, the consumer, 
and the exchanges themselves, 
would profit by the elimination of 
these abuses. 

Samuel R. McKelvie, introduced 
as “His Excellency” in New York, 
but known as plain “Sam” out in 
Nebraska, where in addition to 
governing the State, he publishes 
the Nebraska Farmer, said that 
the farmer would never solve his 
problems through political action. 
An agrarian movement as such 
will always fail. But where the 
farmer unites for economic pur- 
poses, he is bound to accomplish 
something. That explains the suc- 
cess which has crowned the vari- 
ous co-operative farm efforts, 
which have been making such re- 
markable headway in recent years. 
It is this movement which will 
lead the farmer out of the wilder- 
ness of uncertainty and establish 
farm prosperity solidly and per- 
manently. 
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Governor McKelvie said that 
the farmers out his way are to- 
day producing crops at a profit, 
despite present prices. Costs have 
been so drastically pared that this 
is possible. Good farm labor is 
now obtainable at thirty and 
thirty-five dollars a month, where- 
as a year ago the wage was two 
or three times that. The specula- 
tive value of farm land, where 
it existed, has been charged off. 
High-priced machinery has been 
written down to its replacement 
value in the present market. 
Money is a little cheaper. Hard 
work and longer hours are more 
common. The farmer is, there- 
fore, going to have a profit this 
fall to show for his operations, 
and will, therefore, be back in the 
market to buy. 

After all, isn’t that the key 
to the restoration of the whole 
business situation? Manufacturers 
who heroically got rid of their 
high-price materials, regardless of 
the loss, and have cut their cost 
of production in conformity with 
to-day’s price level are now 
operating profitably. The same is 
true of merchants. Retailers who 
disposed of the old goods, man- 
fully taking their loss, and have 
started to merchandise on the 
new level, are making money. 
Most of our troubles have been 
due to the fact that too many 
business men tried to sell goods 
bought at the peak of the market 
without taking a loss. The peo- 
ple wouldn’t buy. The holder 
wouldn’t concede enough. Hence 
the deadlock. 

George E. Roberts, the cele- 
brated economist of the National 
City Bank, said that the nation 
hoped it could avoid the conse- 
quences of the war. Of course 
this cannot be done. We cannot, 
he declared, destroy twenty-five 
or thirty billion dollars’ worth of 
our wealth, and then expect to 
have everything go on as before. 
We must replace this destruction, 
and the only way it can be done 
is through hard work and fru- 
gality. We must all push our jobs 
harder. That is all. Mr. Rob- 
erts said that it is one of the 


queerest inconsistencies of huma 
nature that in periods of great 
prosperity, instead of saving an 
clearing up our debts, we actually 
increase our indebtedness. H: 
stated that if anyone could hay 
foreseen the great wealth that was 
thrown into Cuba these last fey 
years, he would have predicted 
nation entirely free of debt an 
one flowing in permanent pro: 
perity. Just the opposite has be 
the case. The Cuban incident w 
selected only to exemplify th 
common weakness in human n 
ture. But then when the crest « 
the affluent wave subsides, we all 
buckle down and discharge ou 
debts and actually make mor 
substantial accomplishment tha: 
when everybody is riding high 
We are in this period of sack- 
cloth and ashes now, doing 
penance for our recent transgres- 
sions of economic law. It is for 
this reason that every period of 
depression this country has ever 
known has been followed by one 
of greater prosperity than the pre- 
ceding era. Solid foundations for 
bigger and better business achieve- 
ments are always built on the 
regretful morning-after the big 
night-before. 

Alvin H. Sanders, for years 
known as the poet of America’s 
gigantic livestock industry, spoke 
of the solidity of the stockman in 
our agricultural life. The stock 
breeder stands firmly against an 
impoverished soil, farm tenancy 
and many other evils to which a 
too exclusive devotion to grain 
farming inevitably leads. 





Robert E. Hughes Leaves 


Louisville 

Robert E. Hughes, business mana 
of the Louisville, Ky., Courier- Tournal 
and Times until last August, will leave 
for southern California ‘this month, 
where he will make his home in the 
future. He was formerly presiden* of 
Quaker Maid, Inc., operator of a chain 
of grocery stores, and before that was 
president of the Kentucky Electric Com- 
pany. 





The Franklin P. Alcorn Comp.ny, 
peblichete’ representatives, New \ 
as resigned as the representative © 
the Kokomo, Ind., Dispatch. 
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There is a marked individuality 
.bout the big 980-line copy being car- 
ied in The Minneapolis Tribune on a 
requent schedule by the Fuller Brush 
ompany. This brush needs no intro- 
uction to the people of Minneapolis 

id the Northwest, having been sold 

the homes here for several years. 
The campaign in The Tribune, how- 
ever, will serve to give this product 
further distribution and keep the 
erits of the line before the people. 
opy and schedule come from the 
{anternach Company. 


we 





Velvet tobacco is being popularized 
igain throughout the Northwest by 
means of a striking advertising cam- 
paign in The Minneapolis Tribune. 
Smokers are bound to be attracted by 
the distinctively illustrated 784-line 
copy being employed. As usual, this 
schedule comes from the Richard A. 
Foley Advertising Agency. 





The rotogravure section of The Min- 
neapolis Sunday Tribune has been 
selected by the M. Spavik Agency for 
the promotion of the Jannetta Hair 
Net Company’s hair nets. Very at- 
tractive 150-line copy runs to the 
middle of July. 





Another schedule of attractive copy 
has been received by The Minneapolis 
Tribune from the Evans & Barnhill, 
Inc., agency for “111’’ cigarettes, 
manufactured by the American To- 
bacco Company. 





The Chas. H. Touzalin Agency has 
sent The Minneapolis Tribune an order 
for an advertising campaign for the 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Tran- 
sit Company, to run six Thursdays in 
June and July. The summer vacation 
lure of the Great Lakes and the at- 
tractive appointments of this com- 
pany’s passenger ships are well set 





forth in this series of advertisements. 
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The Minneapolis Tribune is in re- 
ceipt of a six-time schedule of 1, 200- 
line copy, running once a month in 
the Sunday Tribune, for the Willard 
Storage Battery Co. This campaign, 
which comes from the Fuller & Smith 
Agency, is of so commanding a size 
and so strongly illustrated that it is 
bound to attract great attention, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that The 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune is now 
selling over 150,000 copies each Sun- 
day, an exces of 50,000 over the net 
paid circulation of any other Sunday 
newspaper in the Northwest. 





The Betting-Thompson Agency, of 
St. Paul, is running a series of dis- 
play advertisements in The Minne- 
apolis Tribune for the Twin City Milk 
Producers’ Association. Institutional 
copy is being used to increase the use 
of milk as a food and to convince the 
public of the cleanly, sanitary meth- 
ods of production and delivery em- 
ployed by members of the association. 
For those purposes the copy is very 
convincingly written and it is attrac- 
tively displayed. 





The Minneapolis Tribune is in re- 
ceipt of copy and schedule from the 
Geo. L. Dyer Agency, of New York, 
for the U. 8S. Tire Company. This 
campaign runs through the rest of 
June and up to August. Large space, 
splendidly illustrated and carrying a 
strong selling message, marks this ad- 
vertising as amongst the most effec- 
tive sent out for U. S. tires. 





Paramount cigar advertising is ap- 
pearing in The Minneapolis Tribune 
again. In illustration and text this 
copy hits a high plane of cigar adver- 
tising for Mendelsohn Company and 
will help materially to popularize the 
brand in Minneapolis and adjacent 
trade territory. Copy comes from the 
Bergen Advertising Company. 
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FIRST 
in its 
City 


FIRST 
smaits 
State 


F; JRST 

in its 
Federal 
Reserve 
District 


Has the Jar 
circulation 


The Minneapolis Tribune 


Is the oldest and best dai 
paper published in Minneapolis. / 
Has the only 7~ day Associated 
Press franchise. 7 - 
Accepts no aeons mene 
Makes no trade contracts. * 
Is cautious ad to its credits. - < 
Has the largest total circulation. 


News- 


Ff 


largest home carrier 
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What Vigilance Work Has Accom- 


plished under the 


“ Printers’ 


Ink” Statute 


How the Statute Works in Actual Practice in Protecting the Public 


By Albert E. Haase 


HE Printers’ INK Model 
Statute is now the law in 
twenty-three States. It has been 


on the statute books for varying 
periods, ranging from more than 
eight years in Ohio, Washington, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, New 
Jersey and Nebraska, to a little 
more than a month in New York. 
In the Florida Legislature it has 
passed the House by a large ma- 
jority, and has been reported 
favorably by the Senate Commit- 
tee which had the bill under con- 
sideration. With Florida added 
to the roster, it will have been 
enacted in one-half of the States 
of the Union. A definite course 
of action is now being planned 


to secure its passage in every 
State. 
Prosecutions and _ convictions 


under the law have been compara- 
tively few. Even in those States 
where it has been longest in effect 
there is no lengthy record of cases 
brought under it. The question, 
therefore arises as to its practical 
value. If it has sent so very few 
fraudulent advertisers to jail, is 
it really worth the time and ex- 
pense required to secure its pass- 
State where it is 


age in every 
not now the law? Has it really 
accomplished what its sponsors 


hoped and believed that it would 
accomplish, or is it merely “an- 
other law” added to the grist 
which our forty-eight legislative 
mills are continually grinding? 
Has it increased the general credi- 
bility of advertising? In a word, 
has it helped the cause of honest 
advertising, has it hindered it, or 
has its effect been negligible? 
Those are fair questions, the 
answers to which are to be found, 
not in any reports of court pro- 
cedure, but in the records of the 
National Vigilance Committee of 
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the Associated Advertising Clul)s 
of the World and the thirty-thrce 
Better Business Bureaus whi 
act in co-operation with it. The 
general effects of the law are o 
servable by anyone who will tal 
the trouble to look back ten yea 
or so in the publication files « 
any public library. 

When Printers’ INK first advo- 
cated the enactment of a law 
against fraudulent advertising, 
plainly stated that the machinery 
of enforcement was of equal im- 
portance with the law itself: “We 
are against any law unless at th 
same time it is made somebody's 
business to watch out for infrac- 
tions of the law; to collect evi- 
dence and see that the case is 
pressed.” At the same time it was 
appreciated that an adequate law 
was absolutely indispensable if the 
whole movement was to result in 
anything more than a series of 
empty gestures. And the law 
the foundation upon which the 
whole structure of the vigilance 
committee has been built. As was 
recognized in the beginning, moral 
suasion is the chief weapon em- 
ployed, but it is effective only | 
cause the force of the law is 
always in the background. 


, 


THE ORGANIZATION THAT DIREC 
VIGILANCE ACTIVITIES 


On this foundation, then, the 
organization created and = super- 
vised by the National Vigilance 
Committee rests. The National 
Committee itself is the clearing 
house of information for all 
truth-in-advertising activities. It 
closely observes and often sup:r- 
vises prosecutions brought by 
Better Business Bureaus and par- 
ticipates actively in all naar of 
national importance. 


Its work is directed by Richard 


oO 
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This Newspaper 
Does NOT 


Dominate Chicago 


Although Over 1,200,000 People 
Read It Every Week Day! 


Enough readers, one would say, 
to dominate almost any field, as 
“dominate” is loosely used in 
describing a newspaper’s influ- 
ence upon its home town. 

Not in Chicago, though. 
Chicago newspapers are too 


great for any one of them to 
claim this enviable “dominance.” 

So the Evening American is 
content that it is a DOMINANT 
factor in merchandising in 
Chicago, an INDISPENSABLE 
factor when an advertiser de- 
pends upon the all powerful 
home influence. 

How its DOMINANT position 
may be utilized by advertisers of 
good merchandise will be cheer- 
fully explained at your own desk. 


EVENING 


Member A. B. C. Circulation Over 400,000 
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The Greatest Force 
In the World 


Dr. Angell was preceded by Dr. Hadley, 
the retiring President, who said that the 
newspapers of the world were perhaps 
the greatest force in the world because 
after they have moulded public opinion 
there was little left for the Government 


to do. 
—New York Times. 


Dr. Hadley, retiring President of 
Yale, is right; newspapers are the 
greatest force in the world, because 
they, more than any other class of 
publication, mould public opinion. 





Particularly is this true in the 
South, because the South is a 
newspaper reading public. 


The Southern public gets its \ 
Public Opinion from the news- 

papers. Their political opinions, 

their economic opinions, and their 

buying opinions are all garnered 

from the columns of their daily 

papers. 
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To mould the buying opinion of 
the South use newspapers. With 
no other media can you so surely, 
so economically influence the 
Southern market. 


The daily newspapers of the South 
circulate in the city and country 
alike, and are read in the homes 
of ninety per cent of the worth- 
while people. 


Look to the South; reach for this 
market;.study it, and sell it through 
Southern newspapers. 





SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER 


PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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H. Lee, director-counsel; H. J. 
Kenner, executive secretary; Wil- 
liam P. Green, field secretary; 
William Winter, assistant coun- 
sel, and Hugh Smith, special rep- 
resentative. 

It has established Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus in thirty-three cities: 
Akron, Baltimore, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Columbus, Dal- 
las, Des Moines, Detroit, Fort 
Wayne, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Louisville, Milwau- 
kee, Minneapolis, Oakland, Peoria, 
Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., Rich- 
mond, San Francisco, Sac ramento, 
San Diego, Seattle, Spokane, St. 
Louis, St. Paul, Tacoma, Terre 
Haute, Toledo, Tulsa and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

There are one or more direc- 
tors in twenty-nine of these thirty- 
three bureaus who give their en- 
tire time to the work. These 
bureaus have generally been placed 
only in cities having a population 
over 100,000, and then only when 
there has been a demand for them 
by advertisers. 

The entire 
through many 


movement works 
other associations 


and has many ramifications. 
Inquiries that have been made 


of late concerning the Model 
Statute can be summarized in 
three questions. These questions 
and their answers follow. 

(1) Does the fact that there 
have been very few prosecutions 
under the Model Statute indicate 
that it is another useless law on 
the legislative books of many 
States? 

“It is a fact that prosecutions 
under the Model Statute have 
been few in number,” said the 
director-counsel of the National 
Vigilance Committee, Richard H. 
Lee. “But this fact does not indi- 
cate that it is a useless law. Far 
from it. 

“Tt is the power behind our 
movement. Our work has been 
made powerful because this defi- 
nite, far-reaching statute is on the 
books of so many States. On the 
legal side of our work we do not 
attempt to do business in serious 
flagrant cases without it. 

“The fact that there are not 
many prosecutions under it really 
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indicates that the statute has been 
a powerful force as a deterrent, 
and that this movement which ex- 
ists to enforce it uses it only wien 
it is absolutely necessary to do so 
as a constructive effort for the 
good of advertising.” 

(2) Is it worthwhile in the s 
that it checks harmful tende) 
and curbs fraudulent practice 
advertising ? 

“The only answer to that ques- 
tion is to be found in the records 
of cases we have handled,” Mr, 
Lee said. “I have said,” he « n- 
tinued, “that the Model Statute is 
the power behind our work, 
without it we could not attempt 
to do business. There are other 
aids. 

“Of next importance are our 
special bulletins. These bulletins 
give a complete history of a par- 
ticular case and are sent to per- 
who control advertising 
mediums, warning those persons 
against a particular fraud. They 
are usually sufficient to prevent 
further advertising of that par- 
ticular fraud on any appreciable 
scale, and generally succeed in 
putting that particular fraud out 
of business. The co-operation of 
publishers and others, and their be- 
lief in our work, have given these 
bulletins the power they possess. 
After the special bulletin, in im- 
portance, there is the Postal Law 
relating to fraudulent advertising 
(Section 215 of the Penal Code 
of the United States). 

“These facts must be borne in 
mind in going over our records, 
It must also be borne in mind that 
we have three types of offenders: 

“(1) The man who knows that 
the square deal in business pays, 
and who has made an honest ert 

“(2) The man who wants to 
known as legitimate, but would 
like to put something over if he 
could, In his case, publicity or 
the fear of publicity is usually 
sufficient. 

“(3) The man who must have 
the fear of prosecution instilled in 
him or must be prosecuted.” 

A number of cases have been 
taken from the records of the 
National Committee and of the 
(Conlinued on page 53) 
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Three Tests 
of Yourself 


ROM the day you decide to 

go into business these three 
tests confront you. If you pass 
all three, you are a useful man. 
If you pass but two, you are just 
an ordinary citizen, a little less 
than a success, a little more than 
a failure. If you pass but one, 
you are one of the most pitiable 
things in life, a man in business 
who means nothing to his busi- 
ness. 
Can you get That is the first 
a job ora test. In America 
business? it is not hard. It 
simply involves the ability to get 

















someone to give you a chance 
and pay you money on the theory 
that you will soon earn more. 
Gain the confidence of one indi- 
vidual and you have passed Test 
No. I. 

Can you make _ This test is a 
your business |\ittle more devil- 
grow? ish. Those who 
can pass it are looked upon as 
men who are “making good.” 
They are the men who become 
executives, managers, depart- 
ment heads, buyers, salesmen, 
superintendents. They are usual- 
ly in line for promotion. Prove 
that you can gain and hold the 
confidence of several people, a 
few more every year, and you 
have passed Test No. 2. 

Can you grow This is the 
as fast as supreme test. 
your work? It is this that 
keeps grey-haired men toiling 
at their desks while others are 
saying, “Why does he work? If 























I had as much money as he has, 
I would have quit long ago.” 
Now a business is like a child, 
once it starts growing it may 
easily outstrip in size and weight 
those who bred and nurtured it. 
When your business begins to 
grow, you must not only grow 
yourself, but you must see that 
those about you grow as rapidly 
as their jobs are growing. You 
must become national-minded 


instead of local-minded. 


When your business reaches 
the point where you must think 
in terms of the whole people, you 
must look to it that the whole 
people think in terms of your 
business and its goods or service. 
Unless you can grow, you will be 
outgrown, and some day people 
will say, “There is a new bunch 
in control there now.” 

To grow as fast as a big busi- 
ness can grow, means that you 
must win and hold the confidence 














of the people of the United 
States of America. That is Test 


No. 3. 

Of the many firms that are 
doing national advertising, a few 
know that this is true. The others 
are advertising without knowing 
why. 


Once a month, or more frequently, 
we issue a publication called Batten’s 
Wedge. Each issue is devoted to a single 
editorial on some phase of business. If 
you are a business executive and would 
like to receive copies, write us. 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. 


Advertising 


10 Srate Sr. 381 FOURTH AVE. McCormick Bipc. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Moulding favorable public opinion for articles or services that deserve it 
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Beticr Business Bureaus, as illus- 
trations of the work of that or- 
gan zation which has as its power 
the Printers’ INK Model Statute, 
an’ are given under the classifica- 
tion listed by Mr. Lee. 

Under the first type with which 

the organization deals are the fol- 
lowing: 
The National Committee had 
been informed that a number of 
advertisers of evaporated milk 
had been making statements in 
their copy which would lead the 
reader to believe that the products 
tasted like cow’s milk. The opin- 
ion of the trade was sought by the 
Committee on the question of the 
misleading character of this kind 
of advertising. 

The general opinion of the 
trade was that the advertising of 
evaporated milk in a manner that 
conveyed the impression that it 
tasted just like fresh milk or was 
very similar to it in taste tended 
to injure the sale of evaporated 
milk and was misleading. The 


process of sterilization alters cer- 
tain qualities of the milk and also 


materially changes the flavor, au- 
thorities said. 

When this opinion was brought 
to the attention of the prominent 
advertiser of evaporated milk 
whose product, after water was 
added, was likened to that used on 
the farm, assurance was promptly 
given that in future copy such 
claims would not appear. The 
Committee took up with several 
other advertisers, claims of a 
similar nature, which for the 
good of the industry and adver- 
tising at large needed correction 
and obtained their co-operation. 
An example: 

milk company in the Middle 
West had for some time marketed 
at ill substitute under slogans 
which read, “Better than Milk in 
Cooking” and “Better than Cream 
in Coffee.’ The Committee felt 
that, while there might be a cer- 
tain amount of opinion support- 
ing that of the firm, the state- 

ts quoted were questionable and 

est extremely controversial. 

‘ith the co-operation of the In- 
dianapolis Better Business Bureau, 
the Committee approached the 
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advertiser and after some discus- 
sion the firm not only changed the 
slogans to remove the objections, 
but in so doing went to an ex- 
pense of several thousand dollars 
to change advertising material 
which had been ordered. 

On the other side of this con- 
troversy, a fluid milk distributor 
recently advertised in a manner 
reflecting somewhat on evaporated 
milk and compared it, to its dis- 
advantage, with fluid milk. 

When the Committee pointed 
out the destructive character of 
such advertising it received a re- 
ply from the milk company stating 
that this was the first and only 
offense and that its advertising 
manager in the future had orders 
to keep “hands off.” 


TOO AGGRESSIVE COMPETITIVE CAM- 
PAIGNS 


Another illustration of the Com- 
mittee’s persuasive methods, when 
such methods can be successfully 
employed, is afforded in the case 
of a large national advertiser of 
an excellent product, which has 
come into competition for cooking 
purposes in recent years with the 
old-established and _ standardized 
products of one of our largest 
industries. This advertiser had 
planned an aggressive campaign 
with battering selling tactics in 
which, urged on by an enthusias- 
tic belief in his product, reference 
to the competing preparations was 
carried to the extent of uncom- 
plimentary comparisons which 
amounted to flat claims of supe- 
riority over them. These claims 
went into details which, in the 
Committee’s- opinion, were open 
to challenge. 

Naturally such claims, amount- 
ing to an attack upon the com- 
peting product, were highly 
productive of retaliation and con- 
troversy which would hardly have 
failed to impair public confidence 
in two excellent staples. But be- 
fore the matter arrived at this 
stage the Committee stepped in, 
not in a fault-finding spirit but 
with open mind, endeavoring to 
determine the truth and intending 
to advise with the advertiser as 
to the best policy for him to fol- 
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low in the interest of. all con- 
cerned, the public included. 

The Committee arranged to 
have the competing products sub- 
mitted to such scientific tests, 
made by authorities whose stand- 
ing and disinterestedness could not 
be questioned, as would conclu- 
sively determine their relative 
merits and the accuracy of the 
claims in dispute. The question 
was difficult. The advertiser be- 
lieved, and had apparent reason 
to believe, that his claims were 
borne out by evidence, and his 
faith and enthusiasm made it dif- 
ficult for him to yield in the 
matter. 

Nevertheless, he recognized the 
fairness of the Committee’s mo- 
tives and arguments—and yielded, 
where he would not have given in 
to competitive attacks or remon- 
strance. He agreed to co-operate 
and voluntarily abandon all future 
reference to competing products. 
His advertising, which might have 
become a negative attack on an- 
other industry, is now a positive 
business building force behind his 
own product. 

A case somewhat different from 
these preceding two might be 
cited under this head to show that 
the Committee endeavors to use 
every possible method of persua- 
sion and does give the advertiser 
every possible chance to make 
good. 

A New York book advertiser in 
his copy said: “Suffice it to say 
that it works! That’s all we care 
about—it works! Over 400,000 
men and women the world over 
have proved it for themselves.” 
This statement preceded a list of 
names of prominent men, among 
which was the name of E. T. 
Meredith, publisher of Successful 
Farming and former Secretary of 
Agriculture. In reply to an inquiry 
of the Committee, Mr. Mere- 
dith said that some seven or eight 
years ago he had bought a copy 
of the book and had never had an 
opportunity to read it, and al- 
though he presumed the book to 
be all right, there was no basis 
for the use of his name in con- 
nection with the advertisement. 

When the matter was brought 
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to the attention of the head of 
the publishing company he agreed 
to discontinue the use of Mr. 
Meredith’s name in the next sea- 
son’s advertising of his book. 


CASES INVOLVING MISUSE OF TR(ADE- 
MARKS 


Cases in which misuse of trade- 
marks and the use of misleading 
trade names—practice which the 
Committee seeks to prevent—usu- 
ally fall under this classification. 

The Committee has only re- 
cently rendered definite service to 
national advertisers in preventing 
abuse of trade-marks. 

A chain store in Bridgeport, 
Conn., advertised “Onyx” and 
other famous makes of silk ho- 
siery at very low prices. A dealer 
complained to a wholesale dis- 
tributor of “Onyx” that none of 
this make was on sale. 

Investigation by the Advertis- 
ing Club of Bridgeport, at the 
request of the National Commit- 
tee, showed the complaint to be 
justified. The co-operation of the 
offending advertiser and of the 
local newspapers was enlisted to 
make sure that this practice would 
be discontinued. 

In Waterbury, Conn., _ the 
wrongful use of “B. V. D.” by a 
dealer in athletic underwear was 
corrected by the Committee’s di- 
rect mail effort. And a similar 
practice followed by a department 
store in Tulsa, Okla., was changed 
by the Committee with the co- 
operation of the Better Business 
Bureau of that city. 

A mail-order house in the Mid- 
dle West used an illustration of 
boy figures in middy suits simu- 
lating one long used in advertising 
“Paul Jones” middies. At the re- 
quest of the Committee the ad- 
vertiser agreed to discontinue use 
of the cut, and wrote that he had 
no desire to infringe in any way 
on the rights of another adver- 
tiser. 

A number of cases involving the 
use of misleading trade names have 
been handled. 

In one instance a New York 
company offered, by mail, a “Fine 
White Ivory Clock” as a premium 
with purchases. of carbon paper 
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To the advertiser, the im- 
portance of home circula- 
tion rests in the fact that 
every member of the family 
has an influence on every 
purchase made for the 
household. The largest cir- 
culation of this dependable 
character in Minneapolis 
is the 60,000 evening cir- 
culation of The Minneapo- 
lis Journal, nearly twice as 
large as that of any other 
evening paper. 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


Represented in New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee 
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and typewriter supplies. Upon 
complaint the Committee sug- 
gested that since no ivory was 


used in making the clock, the 
term “ivory celluloid” be sub- 
stituted. To this the advertiser 


readily agreed. 

The attention of an Eastern 
manufacturer was directed to a 
misleading trade name, “Economy 
Silk,” applied to a silk and cotton 
fabric. Inasmuch as the house dis- 
tributing this brand was of high 
standing, assurance was given 
promptly that the fabric would be 
branded properly in the future. 


PREVENTION OF FRAUDS 


Second Type: Under this clas- 
sification. some of the most pal- 
pable and crude fly-by-night 
frauds were found. The issuance 
of a bulletin usually ends such 
frauds. Take the case of the 
Kelly-Greenfield Rubber Com- 
pany. The name of the company 
is almost sufficient to show the 
nature of the case. 

In May, 1920, an advertisement 
appeared in an Indiana newspaper 
which read: “Free puncture proof 
tube, 20,000 miles record of this 
Tube.” In very small type this 
statement was made: “A puncture 
proof tube FREE with every 
Kelly-Greenfield Tire order. 
Kelly-Greenfield Tires are recon- 
structed and guaranteed on 6,000 
mile basis.” 

Then followed a list of prices 
on various sizes of tires. The 
advertisement ended with the 
name following which was printed 
in capitals very prominently: 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD RUB- 
BER COMPANY, 321 East 33rd 
St., Chicago, II. 

The Committee already had oc- 
casion to question the use of the 
name Kelly-Greenfield Rubber 
Company by the firm of that 
name located at 321 East 33rd 
Street, Chicago, a slightly dif- 
ferent street address, on the 
ground that the use of this name 
was obviously unfair competition 
with the Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company. 

Never before had it seen an 
advertisement in which the Kelly- 
Springfield company offered to sell 
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Kelly-Greenfield tires. It had writ- 
ten the Kelly-Greenfield comp:ny, 
but its letters had been ignored, 
From the fact that the Ke'ly- 
Greenfield company had ignored 
its letters, the Committee assumed 
that the use of an imitative n ime 
was deliberate. It did not -:p- 
pose, however, that the K_'ly- 
Greenfield company would g 
the length evidenced in the ad 
vertisement which has already 
been quoted. Of course it was 
possible that the inclusion of the 
name Kelly-Springfield was a 
typesetter’s error. 

The Committee decided to in- 
vestigate, knowing that it could at 
least warn against the repeating 
of such error, and that it could 
also see if there was any justilica- 
tion at all in the use of the name 
Kelly-Greenfield. -It also notified 
the Kelly-Springfield Tire Com 
pany. 

Investigation showed that the 
Kelly-Greenfield Rubber Company 
(not incorporated) was simply 
the name under which one D. I. 
Greenfield was doing a business of 
retreading second-hand casings in 
a small room, which represented 
his “plant” at 321 East 33rd Street 
in Chicago. There was no one con- 
nected with the “Company” who 
bore the name of Kelly, or any- 
thing like it. The nearest thing 
to a justification of this name 
which had been presented to the 
Committee was a claim made by 
Greenfield that he had sometimes 
been known by the nickname of 
Kelly, having been called “Kelly” 
at least once. 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire Com- 
pany took steps to protect its 
rights. 

The Vigilance Committee incor- 
porated its findings in a special 
bulletin, sent the bulletin broad- 
cast warning publications against 
this advertising. About that time 
the firm discontinued business 

Another special bulletin of the 
Committee which was given wide 
circulation was one issued under 
the heading “Glass Caskets a 5e- 
ductive Lure for Uninformed In- 
vestors.” : 
This bulletin was an exposé of a 

(Continued on page 138) 
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| You'll Be in Interesting 
= Company 


The Rotogravure Section of the Washing- 
; in ton Star appeals most entertainingly to 
ted Washington people—because they are more or 
less intimately acquainted with the person- 
vho ages, places and events pictured from week to 
ny- week. Nowhere else in the country is this 
ing quite so true as it is in Washington, D. C. 
Advertising announcements appearing in the 
i Rotogravure Section are not only in famous 
mes company, but are brought under the public 
of eye in a most effective way. 

You only need ONE medium to cover the 
“ National Capital—and The Washington Star 
its is that ONE and ONLY medium. 


“ET | Ghe Evening Siar. 


WASHINGTON, 
de The National Newspaper at the National Capital 


ler Write us direct or through our 
oe- New York Office Chicago Office 


In Dan A. Carroll ' J. E. Lutz 
150 Nassau Street First Nat. Bank Building 
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HE spirit in which Farm Life has 
urged upon the farmer good cheer 
and team play with business is illus- 
aed by these three cartoon covers of 
recent date. 
. Strong articles written in the same vein 
have been used for the same purpose— 
to bring the farmer to a state of mind 
where he would keep his work going 
and proceed with his purchasing. 

This viewpoint has made itself felt. Either 
Farm Life readers have been persuaded 
or else farmers who were already of the 
same mind have been attracted to the 
Farm Life subscription list. For every 
comparative statement we have seen for 
months, has shown Farm Life advertising 
to be selling more goods than the adver- 


tising of any other national Farm paper. 

Farm Life’s circulation is now 850,000 and it com- 
pletely covers the country. 

THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers 
JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives . 
New York Chicago St. Louis Detroit Kansas City 
San Francisco Atlanta Cleveland 
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“ The time has come, the Walrus said, 
To talk of many things; 
Ships and shoes and sealing wax, 
Cabbages and kings.” 
Alice in Wonderland 15] 
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Let’s talk about ships 


NE of the great steamship 

companies decided to issue a | 
travel magazine. They wanted to make 
it a thing of beauty, a publication de : 
luxe from cover to cover. They 
entrusted the magazine to our hands : 
because of our experience with 
steamship work. ; 


TTT 


UN AHOOUHNLHEEE A HSURENANSEATO 


When we print publicity matter for ke 
any line of business, we study that et 
business. “Ships or shoes or sealing 
wax”—the more we know of the | in 
customer’s problems, the more value | ; 
we can be to him. | cl 


And then again, we find that the 
average manufacturer likes to do 
business with the man who speaks : 
his language. . 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS ~ 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
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How Lettering Can Make an Ad- 


vertisement Distinctive 


Legibility and Originality Can Be Successfully Fused if the Artist Is 
Given the Right Encouragement 


By W. Livingston Larned 


N a certain business organiza- 

tion there was one man who did 
nore to hold back the develop- 
nent of the advertising than all 
ther handicaps. He was a “bug” 
n hand-lettering and type in gen- 
ral. Illustrations mattered little, 
sut the moment any marked in- 
dividuality was developed in the 
iand-lettering of captions, etc., he 
became violently assertive. 

His argument went something 
as follows: “All text is intended 
to be read. There is nothing more 
readable than plain type. Why 
then, I ask you, should artists 
draw lettering, when type is so 
much better, so much more legi- 
ble, so much more economical?” 

Shortly after he left the organi- 
zation, the advertising department 
developed a style of advertising 
that consisted principally of hand- 
lettered text, headlines, captions, 
etc. The campaign was success- 
ful from the start and it was due 

largely to the work of the artist 
in laying out and designing a 
character of hand-lettered lay-out 
that was different from anything 
clse in the magazines or news- 
papers, It put the product on the 
market in short order. 

This obstinate person was only 
fifty per cent right, which is dan- 
gerous. We quite agree with his 
intention to make text readable. 
It must be remembered that the 
average eye is not always in sym- 
pathy with queer, strained styles 
oi lettering, but just as it is neces- 
sary to give illustrations a char- 
acter of their own, for a special 
purpose, so it is wise to arrive at 
a | Gatineiive form of lettering, 

ography. 

att hen Eversharp devised the 
scheme of setting up type at an 
angle, it bettered its advertising. 
It caught the eye and held it. It 
was different, and surely this is 
not an advertising crime. 
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Why do lay-out men suggest 
that captions and headlines be 
hand-lettered—not set in type? 

Because they want to give them 
emphasis, character. They want 
them to blaze their way into the 
eye of the reader. 

When there is a surfeit of plain 
type, the headline with individual- 
ity—hand-lettered—is sure to be 
conspicuous. 

It is a softening process, in 
composition, between picture and 
type. It breaks the gap. It ce- 
ments the two units. But there is 
nothing more out of place, more 
disagreeable to the eye than “poor 
lettering”; that is, hand-designed 
and drawn lettering that is neither 
one thing nor the other. 


WINNING DISTINCTION FOR CALI- 
FORNIA 


An advertising man from Cali- 
fornia was asked, in open forum, 
not long ago, what, in his estima- 
tion, contributed more than any- 
thing else to the marked individu- 
ality of all campaigns originating 
on the Coast, whether it be 
oranges or canned goods. 

His answer was a tribute to 
hand-lettering. 

“Tf you will notice,” he said, 
“we do agreat deal of hand- 
lettering. We are more fussy over 
this part of an advertisement than 
almost anything else. 

“Make a collection of our cam- 
paigns—paste them up, side by 
side. Compare them with other 
campaigns. You will discover that 
the hand-lettered title, caption or 
headline, and often the text in 
hand-drawn letter, is a feature. 

“We did not hit upon this ac- 
cidentally. We knew we would 
be compelled to compete with a 
vast bulk of advertising of similar 
products. And when we examined 
the advertising that was being 
done, we found this: 
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“Illustrations—rather difficult to 
beat. Cleverness of marginal 
spacing—it was being done to 
a considerable extent. General 
ideas of composition—there was 
genius at work on this. But we 
did see that there was opportunity 
for ingenious innovations of text 
and of head- 
line. We could 
beat our com- 
petitors, in dis- 
play, by saying 
what we had to 
say in lettering 
that did more 
than merely 
make a state- 
ment. It could 
possess as much 
individuality as 
the illustrations. 

“Working on 
that basis, we 
devised what 
may almost be 
looked upon as 
the ‘California 


“When it is 
at all possible, 
we hand-letter 
the entire ad- 
vertisement for 
newspaper use. 


ox eal the favor of 1 


We see how far Sanionnia race 


away we can 
get from the 
styles of letter- 
ing that are in 
general use. We 
will resort to 
any expedient 


ter to headlines. 

“Take, for ex- 
ample, the news- 
paper and magazine advertising 
issued by the various summer re- 
sorts and railroads of California. 
In a two-column, ten-inch display, 
we will give over three-fourths of 
the total area to three or four 
words of extremely bold hand- 
drawn title. 

“For we feel that we must get 
the eye and the attention quickly. 
If we do nothing more, we will 
make magazine and newspaper 
posters of our campaigns. We will 
make people remember a name, a 
single selling idea. 





PRUNES 


‘Wer harbor strangers in your pantry and unknown 
, guests at your dining table when you can have“people” 

style. whose family tree you know? 

Sunsweet Prunes are pedigreed prunes—prunes with 
a proud quality-record back of them. They bring to 
your table the finest dned fruit California can produce, 
sun sweetened and sun-cured, the very pick of the pack! 

And-—not only are they good and tasteful in them 
selves, but they contain certain food and mineral ele 
ments essential to a properly balanced det. Hence you 
should serve them, early and often, in numberless ways. 


Remeoiber Sumo ers ss mart of quabry, not ome Large 
dene top quabey prunes 





—say Sunsweet to your grocer 


SUNSWEET 


"PRUNES 


to give charac- HAND LETTERING OF WORD “PEDIGREED” 
GAINED SPECIAL PROMINENCE FOR THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT ON NEWSPAPER PAGE 
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“This has meant a boiling down 
of copy and intensive cultivation 
of lettering men. We have 
brought at least a dozen clever ar- 
tists from New York and Chicago 
because they painted pictures in 
type, in their hand-drawn letter 
ing. They did not need pictures 

“Experiments 
were inevitabl« 
To arrive at 
one acceptable 
hand - lettered 
job, we might 
draw a hali 
dozen. They 
would be dis- 
tinctive, but not 
quickly and eas- 
ily read. 

“Take the 
newspaper cam- 
paign, now cur- 
rent, for Sun- 
sweet Prunes. 
The very brief 
text is all hand- 
lettered. It is 
bold, so differ- 
ent, so individ- 
ual, that when 
we place a 
three - column 
display on a 
newspaper page, 
you can see lit- 
tle else. It is the 
first thing the 
eye hits upon. 

“And there is 
more smartness 
in this lettering 
than you might 
imagine. 

“One word, 
starting with a 
lower case let- 
ter, will have a frame of plain 
white paper. We use exclama- 
tion marks freely. They are 
eye-catchers and attention-getters. 
They are symbols of action. We 
use freak lettering, but we space 
it generously, and we do not run 
lines too close together. We use 
plenty of black. The individual 
letters are bold, rugged. 

“There came into one of the 
California art shops one day a 
letterer who had developed a new 
freak style. He slanted all of his 
letters in a most peculiar way— 
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You can puta superb rotogravure advertise- 
ment into the homes of New York Evening 
Post readers at a lower cost per thousand 
than for mere black-and-white in the average 
magazine. 


The Evening Post’s circulation is a class 
circulation concentrated in Greater NewYork. 
The Evening Post Graphics reach this class 
circulation at half the black-and-white rate 
per thousand charged by the class magazines. 


The Evening Post Graphic combines a// 
the advantages of the newspaper, and all the 
advantages of the magazine—with superb 
presentation of the advertiser’s copy not 
attainable by either. 


It is a part of every edition of the Evening 
Post every Wednesday and every Saturday. 


To reach most effectively people with ample pur- 
chasing power, advertisers used 5,628,000 lines of 
advertising in the Evening Post last year. 


New York Evening Post 


FOUNDED 1801 


L. D. FerNALD, MANAGER OF ADVERTISING 
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they seemed to be trying to run 
off the page. There was action in 
them. They lived. They were 
more than mere letters. 

“And this man soon developed 
a style for us that was followed 
through numerous campaigns. It 
has since been 
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styles and weights and kinds of 
lettering in a single design. If 
you will notice the character- 
istically Californian display, you 
will see that one and only one 
style of lettering is used. As a 
rule it is bold, rugged, simple, 
filled with char- 
acter. 





used by na- 
tional adver- 
tisers every- 
where, for its 
character was 
such as imme- 
diately to ‘make 
you look.’ 
“We have 
encouraged the 
‘letter flourish.’ 
The initial of a 
headline or the 
last letter will 
end in a wild 
sort of flourish 
that brings the 
eye directly, up 
or down, to an- 
other sentence, 
to a small pic- 
torial represen- 


‘Your diet demands 
Sally seal 


Prunes 


“It was nec- 
essary for Cali- 
fornia to resort 
to some bold 
expedient. Wi 
cover the coun- 
try with our 
products and 
our advertising. 
And in many 
instances ou: 
lines are not 
absolutely ex- 
clusive. We 
have heavy com- 
petition. Our 
only recourse is 
to make our ad 
vertising thor 
oughly distinc 
tive. 


fruit 
everyday 27 
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“It is the ‘to 
be continued in 
our next’ style 
of letter, nagging the reader on to 
read just a little bit more. 

“The California artist was the 
first to employ clever little para- 
graph marks, such as a bowl of 
food, an orange with a decorative 
leaf, a bit of scenery, crowded 
into'a space not over a half inch 
square. They are little oasis spots, 
to break the monotony of type 
and take the place of rather 
meaningless marks so often used. 

“Advertisers are just beginning 
to realize what can be done with 
hand-lettered text. They are 
learning that text can be a species 
of illustration, if wisely designed 
and spaced and handled. 

“Where one point is to be put 
over, and one only, and where, 
in a vast amount of surrounding 
material, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to get the reader’s attention, 
there is nothing quite like the 
hand-lettered advertisement. 

“The temptation, I should add, 
is to employ too many different 


ANOTHER 


“SUNSWEET” 
THAT OWES MUCH TO THE LETTERING 


“How can wi 
be sure that 
these hand-let- 
tered jobs will 
look well when reproduced? For 
one thing, we do not make our 
original drawings in large size 
Most of them are same-size. Then 
there is no disillusionment. 

“The trouble with most hand 
lettered jobs is that they ar 
drawn often twice or three times 
actual size. They may look al! 
right—be readable in the origi 
nal—but, when reduced, becom: 
cramped and crowded. It is al 
ways advisable to keep the hand 
lettering compositions as nea! 
actual size as the artist cai 
possibly make them.” 

Study of the California cam 
paigns verifies much of the abov 
They have been pioneers in mak 
ing text talk in more ways thai 
one. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


The Oscar Rosier Advertising Agere) 
Inc., Philadelphia, has secured the ad 
vertising account of the Progressive 
xaoens, ware Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
S. N. ep maker of “Her Majesty” 
petticoats, Philadelphia. 
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A National Leader 


“cSRMERS WIFE| in Percentage of 


oe Farm Circulation 


INETY-THREE 
per cent of The 
Farmer’s Wife mail cop- 
ies go to women on 
R.F.D.’s or to postoffices 
in towns of less than 
F 2,500 — eighty-eight per 
Reaches 750,000 cent through towns of 
Farm Women Monthly less than 1,000. 














This means fully ninety per cent actual farm cir- 
culation, a higher percentage than that of any other 
nationally circulated farm publication. 


Many magazines reach the so-called “small-town 
market” in towns from 2,500 to 10,000 population, 
but only ome magazine consistently influences the 
buying of prosperous farm women, who actually 
dominate retail trade in these towns. 


This exclusive farm woman medium ts 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A National Magazine for Farm Women 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


‘estern Representatives: Eastern Representatives: 
Stondard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
109 Transportation Bldg. 95 Madison Avenue 
Chicago, Ill, New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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To Secure 
Canadian Trade 


OU must go direct to Canadians 
via advertising in the Metropolitan 
Daily Newspapers of Canada. 


The “overflow” circulation of Amer- 
ican magazines has always been a 
fallacy. 


It is true that United States products 
get a certain amount of hap-hazard 
and indirect publicity in this way. 
But Canadians do not regard Amer- 
ican advertisements as addressed 
specifically to them until they see 
them in their own publications. 


They read them, of course, but the act is 
sub-conscious and as such needs the stimu- 
lation and re-inforcement of a direct appeal. 
If you are out to make a really dominant 
impression on the public mind it can hardly 
be done without THE DAILY NEWS- 
PAPERS OF CANADA. 





They are the premier and primary adver- 
tising media in the Dominion. They are | 
not confined in circulation or influence to | 
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the cities in which they are published, but 
circulate in the country-side and small 
towns as well. They are unquestionably the 
“national media.” 


The Daily Newspapers listed 
below should constitute the 
background of any advertis- 
ing campaign calculated to 
make your goods or services 
known to the Canadian people. 


Take the first step by writing direct to these 
Newspapers or asking your Advertising 
Agency for data concerning them. 


The Daily Newspapers 
of Canada 


Place Population Paper Place Population Paper 
Charlottetown, 12,000 M. & E. Guardian St. Catharines, Ont. 19,860 E. Standard 
> i ae & Examiner St. Thomas, Ont. 20,000 EB. Times-Journal 
St. John, N.B. 64,305 M. &. E. Telegraph Winnipeg, Man. 196,947 M.&E. Free Press 
& Times E. Tribune 
Montreal, Que 801,216 M. Gazette Regina, Sask. 42,000 M. Leader 
E. La Patrie E. Post 
Quebec, Que. 116,850 EB. LeSoleil Saskatoon, Sask. 31,364 M. & E. Star & 
E. Telegraph Phoenix 
Sherbrooke, Que, 23,493 BE. LaTribune Calgary, Alt. 75.000 E. Herald 
Kingston, Ont. 23,700 E. British Whig Edmonton, Alt. 65,000 B. Journal 
E. Standard Victoria, B.C. 60,000 M. Colonist 


London, Ont. 60,000 M.&.B. Advertiser E. Times 
M. & E. Free Press 


Spend 10% of your U.S. Advertising ap- 


propriation in Canada—beginning at once! 




















dvertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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Death of 
Col. William Hester, of 
Brooklyn “Eagle” 


OL. WILLIAM HESTER, 

president and general man- 
ager of the Brooklyn Eagle, died 
in Brooklyn on June 9, in his 
eighty-fifth year. 

By his death the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle lost the man who has 


THE LATE COL. WILLIAM HESTER 


been its directing force since 1875. 
He had been in the service of that 
newspaper for over half a century 
and during that time had served 
as a subordinate before he ad- 
vanced to general control through 
election to the presidency of the 
Eagle Corporation. 

The Daily Eagle was started by 
his uncle, Isaac Van Anden, when 
Colonel Hester was about six 
years old. His service with this 
newspaper began eleven years 
later, when, accompanied by his 
uncle, he came to Brooklyn from 
his home in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
to become a typesetter in the 
Eagle plant. He later entered the 
business office. When Mr. Van 
Anden died, in 1875, he succeeded 
him as president of the Eagle 
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Corporation, holding that position 
for a period of forty-six years. 

He was looked upon as being 
not only a man of sound judg- 
ment and broad intelligence on all 
matters of business concern and 
public interest, but also one who 
possessed a highly developed sense 
of humor. Those who knew him 
through daily association in his 
office, in his clubs or elsewhere, 
were aware of and appreciated 
this side of his nature, which fre- 
quently expressed itself in the 
telling of jokes or anecdotes to il- 
lustrate or emphasize a_ point 
under discussion. 

No outside attraction ever af- 
fected his interest in the conduct 
of the Eagle. By such conduct he 
inspired in those under him a great 
loyalty to the newspaper. He made 
no bid for fame or public applause. 
He was content to rear his monu- 
ment in his newspaper. 


Henry H. Fishkind Made 
Officer of Millsco Agency) 


Henry H. Fishkind, until recently 
with the New York office of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., engineers, has been elect 
ed vice-president of the Millsco Agency, 
Inc., export advertising agents, New 
York. He has taken charge of the 
research and technical departments of 
this agency. 


Joins Staff of Carl S. von 

; Poettgen, Inc. 

William A. 
connected with the 
Company as copy executive, and before 


vears 


Phelps, tor tour 
Kelley 


Martin V. 


that time engaged in advertising and 
publicity in the civic and chamber of 
commerce field, has joined the staff of 
Carl S. von Poettgen, Inc., of Detroit, 


Newspaper Publisher Made 
Member of Shipping Board 


President ‘Harding has appointed 
Frederick I. Thompson, publisher of the 
Mobile, Ala., Register and News-/]tem, 
a member of the U. S. Shipping Board. 
The nomination has been confirmed by 
the Senate. 


K. L. Bridges with Turn-Auto 
Corp. 

K. L. Bridges, formerly with the Ad 
vertising Service Bureau of the ass 
Journal Company, New York, has 
appointed advertising director and 
manager for the Turn-Auto Corp 
York. 
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Less Haste 
and More Speed 
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A journey through any of our 
plants must, we think, give the ob- 
server the impression of speed— 
without haste. For the first con- 
sideration is order. Hundreds of 
men and women move with pre- 
cision, in straight lines to given 
points—like the slack-wire walker. 
Speed is the result of motion con- 
trolled by facility and balance. 


In the midst of humming ma- 
chines, one feels that he is in a 
place of quiet. It is like the deep, 
flowing river compared to the fe- 
verish mountain stream. There 
seems to be no pressure — but 
every move is dictated by the 
clock. Not a moment nor a move- 
ment is wasted. Cust s have 
come to know that orders sent 
here mean reliance well placed. 
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ROE RE el TAINS 


Another important activity is 
the printing of first-grade maga- 
zine and catalog covers; and color 
inserts which show merchandise 
with unerring nicety. Annually, 
we save thousands of swatches of 
fabrics and make possible their 
use in garments and yard goods. 
For by patented process we repro- 
duce textiles so that the prints 
challenge their originals. 


National advertisers commission 
us to des and make genuine 
selling helps in window trims, 
color cutouts, unique store cards 
and posters. These products are 
successful because advertising 
knowledge and mechanical skill 
work in thoughtful harmony. For 
all color-printing, in large or 
small quantities, you are invited to 
find out about our remarkable 
equipment. 
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Here at Color Printing Head- 
quarters, the great presses deliver 
millions of beautiful labels, fold- 
ing boxes, cartons and wrappers 
for world-known products. Every 
year concerns with a full under- 
standing of the relationship of 
cost and quality, come to us for 
calendars of character. These buy- 
ers know that they get full value 
in return for their checks, and 
full attention to their needs. 


Our trade-mark bureau, without 
charge, creates trade-names and 
trade-marks, searches titles to ex- 


isting ones. On file are 730,000 
such devices, registered and un- 
registered. At a great saving of 
money and time, and probably 
avoiding costly litigation, we 
quickly establish whether or not a 
design is entitled to registration. 


If you are interested in fine print- 
ing craftsmanship, write us on 
your business stationery for the 
most realistic specimen you have 
ever seen. 


The United States Printing’ 
and Lithograph Company 


Cincinnati, Baltimore, Brooklyn 
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Advertise the News! 


A Newspaperman Gives as His Opinion That News Is the Essence of 
Good Advertising 


By Lester Markel 


Assistant Managing Editor, 


I KNOW next to nothing about 
the “technique of advertising.” 
The subdued lights, the plush car- 
pets, the Louis Quinze fringes 
with which certain “advertising 
counselors” disguise themselves, 
all these leave me cold. The lofty 
phrases behind which they. en- 
trench mean as little to me as the 
patter of the Neanderthal man. 
Mr. Einstein’s Theory of Rela- 
tivity conveys more to my mind 
than “merchandising” and “adver- 
tising psychology” and “consumer 
interest” and all the other shibbo- 


leths which they mouth so glibly. 

By what token then, the not-so- 
gentle reader demands, do I pre- 
sume to discourse upon advertis- 
ing? Merely this: i 


that a quaint 
notion has been fluttering about 
my head and I have determined to 
pin it down on the record that 
the advertising entomologists may 
dissect it. Briefly, it may be 
stated like this: 

The essence of good advertis- 
ing is news. 

Now, no matter how unversed I 
may be in the ritual of advertising, 
I think I do know a little some- 
thing about news. Lots of folks 
do not. For example, the state- 
ment is made constantly that the 
newspapers print only unfavorable 
news ; that “good news is no 
news.’ 

We newspaper men are not such 
black pessimists. News, as we 
judge it, is neither good nor bad; 
it is extraordinary. There is the 
sole test. Fortunately for this 
world of ours, misdeed is rarer 
than virtue and therefore the news 
—the extraordinary thing—is more 
likely to be a breach of the Com- 

ndments than an observance. 

s will be a hectic and hazard- 
iniverse when good deeds be- 
ne the only basis of news. 

Yet, even now, good news is 

big news. Surely the sign- 
of an armistice or the an- 


The New York Tribune 


nouncement of an epochal inven- 
tion or the gift of millions to 
charity is news, important news 
and, moreover, welcome news. 
The only criterion of interest is 
whether the event is out of the 
common run. Morality has not a 
blessed thing to do with it. 


NEWS IS NOT OPINION 


There is another characteristic 
of news so vital that it is literally 
beaten into the heads of cub re- 
porters. News is not opinion. 
The function of the. reporter is to 
describe what he sees and not 
what he feels. That sounds as 
elementary as the law of gravita- 
tion. But vast is the number of 
those who fail to make the differ- 
ence between facts and emotions. 
Often the confusion is subcon- 
scious. Many minds have the 
blind spot that obscures unpreju- 
diced wisdom. 

There are, then, two essential 
standards of news: first, that it 
shall describe what is out of the 
rut, and second, that it shall be 
fact. 

Does the general run of adver- 
tising conform to these standards? 

Does it tell of things worth 
while? 

Is it news or is it opinion? 

These, I believe, are the ques- 
tions that advertising must answer 
if it is to grow. In no other way 
can it justify itself before the 
great court of consumers, 

The method implied in this con- 
clusion is obvious. The advertis- 
ing man must find news in a prod- 
uct before he undertakes to offer 
it to his public. Then, in present- 
ing it, he must follow the news 
formula. 

There is no possible excuse for 
trying to sell an article in which 
the advertising man himself does 
not believe. The test is simple 
and yet acid. What is there to 
tell about it? Will the truth im- 
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pel a reader to buy it? Is it 
worthy enough to justify promo- 
tion? In short, is there news in 


it? 

Probably there are some of the 
advertising groups who will reply 
lightly that their concern is “mer- 
chandising” and that the merit of 
the product is incidental. But old 
Caveat Emptor is deader than 
Julius Caesar. The day has come 
when it is not sufficient to know 
merely that the article is not a 
fake. There must be assurance 
that it is worth exploiting on a 
large scale. The proof must be 
positive, not negative. 

Happily, there is evidence that 
advertising is looking with in- 
creasing kindness on this news test. 
There are agencies where investi- 
gation is made before an adver- 
tising campaign is undertaken. 
When all advertising men have 
adopted the same code of ethics 
the greatest step forward will have 
been taken. 

When that time comes the prob- 
lem of advertising will be greatly 
simplified. The bags of tricks 
which are lugged out to mystify 
the manufacturer and to lure the 
buyer can be sold to the vaude- 
ville performers to whom they 
rightly belong. The vapid adjec- 
tives and tinseled slogans can be 
carted out to sea and dumped 
overboard. 

For the selling argument will 
then be the unvarnished truth. 
And, as someone remarks every 
so often, the truth is mighty. 

The immediate need of adver- 
tising is a more general apprecia- 
tion of the second standard, that 
it shall be news and not opinion. 
Run hastily through the advertis- 
ing pages of any magazine and 
you will find them flooded with 
surmise, impression, belief, argu- 
ment, obiter dicta and all the rest 
enumerated by Mr. Roget. Now 
and then the light breaks through 
in the form of news. 

Why describe an automobile as 
“the most wonderful in the 
world”? 
makes wen miles on a gal- 
lon of gas? inform a wait- 
ing public ons] okum’s Bran is 
the “most marvelous food of the 
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Why not tell that it 
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ages”? Why not point out that 
it is composed exclusively 
whole wheat and sawdust, t 
is no combina 
that contains more vitamines 
what not? Why state a bc‘ief 
that Stickfast’s Toothbrushes “will 
last a lifetime’? Why not tell 
how long some of them os - 
tually stood the strain? Why : 
opinion? .Why not print news? 

Now I do not mean that ad- 
vertising shall be dull. Real sews 
is never dull. I merely cortend 
that it does not matter a hang 
what your copy writer thinks of a 
product which he is intensel, in- 
terested in selling. What counts 
is the statement of the facts which 
make that product noteworthy. | 
contend that the man who pre- 
pares the copy must be a reporter 
and not an editorial writer. 

Nor do I propose that acver- 
tising shall not be illustrated. I 
merely contend that the picture 
shall show the product as it really 
is and not as it might be in a sub- 
limated state. I contend that the 
artist or the photographer must 
be a realist and not a star pupil 
of the imagist school. 


THE NEWS IN THE ADVERTISING 


There are other profitable ways 
in which the news method can be 
carried into advertising. 

News is treated in one of two 
ways: either as a straightaway 
story or as a feature. If the news 
is so important that it ought to be 
told first crack out of the box, 
then there is no alternative; the 
“lead”—which is journalese for 
introduction—must be the news. 
In such instances it is folly to 
erect hurdles for the reader. 

But if the essence of the story 
is a description or a picture and 
the news does not scream for the 
telling, then the feature metliod is 
preferable. Yet, even here, it is 
vital that the introduction shall 
lead logically to the news and be 
a part of it. 

The choice is not so simple as 
it sounds. The line between the 
straightaway news method an id the 
feature method is not so clearly 
drawn. No two stories are alike 
and each case must be weig‘ied by 
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The Missing Link 
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This shows wash- 
ing position. The 
upper illustration 
shows drying 
ition. 
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Iti Good H3ty«c€ pr 

Write us or "phone any ‘“Tel-U-Where™ in- 
formation bureau (in the larger cities) for book. 
let and names of authorized dealers. Or wi 





6 the 
nearest electric, or hardware dealer and have 
him order one for you. 


THE LAUNDRYETTE MPG. CO. 
1188 EAST iS2ed STREET 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


AUN- DRY-ETTE 
LAUI cxsrrennts machin 


“Advertising” plus “Tel-U-Where” enables the pro- 
spective purchaser to quickly locate your product in any 
principal city. 

Write today for further information to 


TEL-U-WHERE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
-OSTON NEW YORK 
142 keley Street, 130 West 42nd Street. 
Ba Bay 9230. Bryant 9800. 
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itself. But the generalization holds 
good. 

So with advertising. If there 
is important news to be told, for 
pity’s sake tell it, without clogging 
it up with fine or, as happens 
oftener, with almost-fine writing. 
The advertising hurdles are often 
too high and too many for the 
reader to take without straining 
his legs or at least his patience. 

If the feature method is chosen 
let it be logical. Please do not 
use pictures or “leads” that mean 
as little to the text as a Bible to 
a Bolshevist. If you wander too 
far afield to attract the attention 
of the reader, he will not walk the 
great distance back to the point, 
unless he has seven-league boots, 
which he hasn’t. 

The choice between the two 
methods must be made and the 
judgment must be based on the 
particular facts of each case. 
And, above all, whichever the 
course, the road must be straight. 

We, in newspaper work, have 
learned the value of words and 
of white paper. We have been 
taught to hew savagely at each un- 
necessary phrase. Brevity is still 
the soul of good writing, despite 
the campaign speeches and the 
diplomatic notes. Never yet has a 
story been injured through good 
copy reading. 

How much more important is 
this realization to advertising. 
Remember that people read the 
news columns because they want 
to. If they do not finish a news 
article it is not because the first 
impulse was not there, but be- 
cause the reporter fell down on 
the job. 

But in the majority of cases 
there is no such impulse about ad- 
vertising matter. “Here is some- 
one trying to sell something,” says 
the reader, and his first reaction is 
to pass it by. Unless his attention 
is caught and held, another good 
appropriation goes wrong. He 
will not follow through unless the 
interest is there to take him by 
the hand and lead him amiably to 
the end. The shorter the path 
the more he is encouraged to walk 
along. 

Brevity and conciseness thus be- 
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come of supreme concern in ad- 
vertising. The copy readers are 
as important as the copy wr‘ters 
in advertising—and probably more 
important. For the advertising 
writer the Eleventh Commind- 
ment should be the news inj inc- 
tion: Begin at the beginning and 
end when you are through. 

Some day, if ever, when I rite 
advertisements, I shall shape ‘1em 
according to the news standards. 
The “advertising counselors” will 
guffaw and get out their popeuns 
and fire unmercifully. 

And why not? For I know next 
to nothing about the “technique 
of advertising.” 





Understanding Laws of Color 


{Harry R. Wellman, Professor Mar- 
keting, Amos Tuck School of Adminis- 
tration and Finance, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H., before Lithographers’ 
Association, Advertising Clubs Conven- 
tion.] 

Color is not omnipotent. If you build 
an unattractive, jigsaw house, when you 
cover it with paint you but emphasize 
its ugliness. If you have only $100 to 
spend, spend $95 for the design. Add- 
ing color to a poor idea is simply adding 
insult to injury. 

Color, when properly used, is so ef- 
fective that it seems unfortunate to 
have its effectiveness ruined by bad 
usage. Moreover, effective as it is, the 
tendency is to ask it to perform tasks 
that neither color nor any other type 
of advertising can - perform single 
handed. 

Therefore, if you are to use color, 
you should attempt at least to under- 
stand some of its fundamental laws, its 
known actions and reactions, and the 
task that you may reasonably expect it 
to perform. 





Re-elected President of 
Johnstown Club 


-. The Ad-Press Club of Johnstown, 
Pa., has re-elected Ludwig H. Henning, 
of the Valley Engraving Co., as presi- 
dent for the coming year. Other off- 
cers are: First vice-president, Tom 
Nokes, of the Johnstown Poster Ad- 
vertising Company; second vice-presi- 
dent, H. W. Scherer, of the Cambria 
Theatre; secretary, Kenneth P. Ripple; 
of the Johnstown Poster Advertising 
Compeny; treasurer, Herman L. Roth, 
of the Valley Engraving Company. 





Charcoal Iron Account with - 


MacManus 


The Charcoal Iron Company of Amer- 
ica, Detroit, will place its advertising 
through MacManus, Incorporated, De 
troit. 
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What Does It Cost to 
Travel a Salesman? 


In these days of long traveling expense sheets and short order sheets— 
this is the time to concentrate your sales effort on territory where 
there are the greatest sales possibilities at the lowest cost. 


Turn your eyes on Ohio, Pennsylvania and Michigan. Here is prob- 
ably the only section of the entire country where a manufacturer can 
cover two markets with the sales cost of only one. 


There are 286 cities of over 5,000 population in these three States. 
There is your city market—and there too is your entire distribution 
automatically obtained for the other market—the farm market. 


Here are nearly 700,000 farm families—probably on the average the 
most prosperous and best living farm families in the country. Prac- 
tically every one of them lives so near one of the cities that they do 
nearly all their buying there. 


Here are two markets that you can cover at the cost of only one. 
And to cover the farm market—especially attractive right nmow—use 
the Lawrence Farm Weeklies, concentrating on that territory and 
reaching the maximum number of farm living consumers. 


The Lawrence Farm Weeklies 
300,000 every Saturday 


Ohio Farmer ‘Michigan Farmer Pennsylvania Farmer 
Cleveland, O. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Members Standard Farm Paper Association. 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Western Representative, Eastern Representative, 
Transportation Bldg., 95 Madison Avenue, 
Chicar », Til. . New York City. 
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THE VALUE OF A HARD 


Comparative cost of RE 
in four publicatior 


Since all advertising value is based on the actual 
delivery and the favorable, friendly reading of the 
message, advertising in a paper that is read by 
the largest number of dealers in a field must not 
only be the most effective, but must cost the least, 
if the advertising rate is at all proportionate. 


In recent months of “revisions downward” and 
closer study of the effectiveness of advertising 
mediums, several manufacturers of hardware 


products have made private investigations among 
their own lists of hardware dealers the country over 
to determine what business paper the greatest num- 
ber of hardware merchants read and prefer. 


The findings of these investigations* are most sig- 
nificant in that each set is such close corroboration 
of the others and that all show overwhelmingly 
the dominating reader interest of one paper. 
Taken separately, these results are most impres- 
sive; altogether they are final evidence of the 
intensive, national influence of HARDWARE 
AGE. Considered with the advertising rates of 
the different hardware papers, these figures—given 
on the opposite page—show vividly that HARD- 
WARE AGE has by far the lowest rate of any 
hardware paper for live, reader-interest circula- 
tion. 


*Complete statements of the forms and the results of all these invesiiga- 
tions will be furnished agencies or manufacturers upon request. 
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ADVERTISING DOLLAR 


‘ 


G hardware merchants 
circulation 


No. HARDWARE 
INVESTIGATION 1. Replies AGE No. 2 No. 3 


Dealer Preference 846 299 118 
INVESTIGATION 2. 

Dealer Preference 254 89 
INVESTIGATION 3. 

Dealer Preference 82 _ 52 
ToTaLs C 1182 440 


Percentage of 
Dealer Preference 56.3% 21.0% ; 0.95% 











Circulation as of 


[i ae eT 16,530 18,670 17,030 50,000 


Net Paid Gross Gross Gross 
4.3.6. A.86, Claimed Claimed 


Preferred Circulation . 
based on above figures... 9,515 3,716 1,975 475 


MONTHLY PAGE RATE..$120 $124 $125 $125 


Monthly Page Rate Per 1000 
Preferred Circulation . . $12.89 $31.63 $64.97 $263.16 


HARDWARE AGE is the one hardware paper that gives 
hardware dealers a national and authoritative market re- 
port service. It is natural, therefore, that it should go to 
the live-wire business men in the hardware trade— 
the great bulk of those who have a minimum $5,000 rating. 
Its business value’ to the hardware dealer is further strik- 
ingly brought out by the fact that its readers are paid 
subscribers—at the highest price of any hardware paper— 
and buy it year after year, as is shown by our A. B. C. 
renewal rate of 82.94%. 

lo influence the largest number of hardware merchants 
—at the lowest dollar cost—use the proven medium of na- 
tional hardware dealer interest and preference. 


Hardware Age 


239 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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The Shreveport Times 
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Ssrcatioet””. 25,000 Sreciion”"” 35,000 


Published Every Morning in the Year 


A Great May! 


Dominating and catering to its wealthy 
field of 150,000 people, constantly growing in 
prestige, circulation and size, producing re- 
sults for any advertiser that are not ordinarily 
attained in a city of 100,000 population, is one 
reason why The Shreveport Times carried 
more national advertising lineage in May, 
1921, than it did in May, 1920. 


Let Mr. Baker Tell You 


For the other reasons why, in planning a 
campaign, you should never overlook Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, one of the fastest-growing 
and richest cities in the United States ($1,000 
per capita bank resources), see our special 
representative Mr. R. Lynn Baker (regis- 
tered at the Kimball House) during the 
Atlanta convention. 


JOHN D. EWING 
Associate Publisher, in Charge 


Circulation. .... 


S. C. Becxwitn Spectra, AGENCY 


Members A. B. C. and A. N. P. A. 


Representatives in the East 


Joun M. Branuam Speciat Acency 
Representatives in the West and South 








How Advertising Affects 
Standardization 


The Steady Demand for Goods under a Known Trade-Mark Often 
Makes Standardization Possible 


By Roy W. Johnson 


ERBERT HOOVER, Secre- 

tary of Commerce, is asking 
the editors of business publications 
for information which will help 
his department to chart the “areas 
of standardization in industry.” 
That is to say, the Department of 
Commerce wishes to find out, 
with some approach to accuracy, 
to what extent standardized mate- 
rials, processes, and methods have 
been adopted by American indus- 
try, and where. The editors are 
also asked for opinions as to the 
possibilities for further practical 
standardization in their respective 


fields. The purpose of the inves- 


tigation is to enable the Depart- 
ment to make recommendations for 
the guidance of business 


men 
which are based upon actual 
knowledge of conditions, rather 
than upon purely theoretical con- 
clusions. 

There can be little doubt as to 
the value or the importance of 
recommendations of this character. 
Standardization, properly under- 
stood and intelligently applied, can 
be of immense service in the elimi- 
nation of waste, both of materials 
and effort. There is equally little 
doubt that it should be employed 
far more widely than is the case 
to-day, and the Department of 
Commerce deserves hearty support 
in its effort to find out exactly 
where it is needed. But the ques- 
tion is, Will the Department be able 
to induce business men to act upon 
the recommendations which it 
makes? Will it be able to show 
the manufacturer not only what to 
do, but how it can be done? The 
real, practical value of its work 
= to a large degree depend upon 
that. 

I know, for example, of a shoe 
manufacturer who is producing 
upward of 700 different styles 
when every rational requirement 
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of his trade could be supplied with 
half that number. As an abstract 
proposition he will admit—nay 
more, he positively asserts—that 
standardization would be of im- 
mense benefit to his business. But 
as a concrete business problem— 
how in the world is it to be ap- 
plied without serious effects upon 
the salability of his merchandise? 
It is not a theory that he is up 
against, but a condition. His cus- 
tomers demand something “differ- 
ent,” and his own salesmen declare 
that they cannot sell the goods un- 
less he yields to the demand. The 
retailer says that he will buy 120 
pairs of shoes if they are made 
with a perforated wing-tip and a 
celluloid covered heel, while other- 
wise he will buy none at all. So 
far as that individual retailer is 
concerned, the goods are not sal- 
able unless the principles of scien- 
tific management are handed 
another jolt. Theoretically it is 
indefensible ; but the management 
is constrained to earn a profit, 
which cannot be done by produc- 
ing unsalable goods. 


SALES END OF BUSINESS RESPONSIBLE 


Illustrations might be multiplied 
to the same general effect. There 
are many businesses which produce 
goods “on specification” which 
might turn out better products at 
lower cost under a standardized 
system of production. The trouble 
is not with the factory end of the 
business, but with the selling end. 
And unless they can be shown how 
standardization can be accom- 
plished without loss of salability, 
preachments on the subject must 
inevitably fall upon deaf ears. 

Now, it may be argued that the 
duty of the Department of Com- 
merce is performed when it 
assembles the facts and the argu- 
ments and places them at the dis- 
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posal of the business community. 
On the other hand, the value of 
the Department’s work, and the 
permanence of its contribution to 
business progress, will depend 
upon the extent to which its 
recommendations are followed and 
its warnings heeded. One may 
perhaps suggest, therefore, that 
the Department can, and should, 
go farther than the mere assem- 
bling of facts, figures and argu- 
ments, and tell American business 
men how to accomplish the results 
it seeks to secure. 

I believe that the time has come 
when the Department of Com- 
merce should begin to consider 
advertising seriously, as something 
more than a mere breeder of sales, 
and the present inquiry into the 
progress of standardization af- 
fords a particularly appropriate 
time to begin. 

Now, the connection between 
such tangible matters as the stand- 
ardization of parts, materials of 
processes, and such an intangible 
influence as that of advertising, 
may appear very far-fetched. The 
engineer who is schooled in re- 
spect for extreme accuracy of 
analysis may well feel a certain 
impatience when an imponderable 
element is introduced and he is 
asked to give weight to its effects. 
But none the less there is a con- 
nection between standardization 
and advertising, and the extent to 
which the former can be profitably 
introduced often depends upon the 
effects of the latter. That those 
effects are intangible does not alter 
the fact that advertising, by in- 
creasing the salability of products 
bearing a certain name or brand, 
makes standardization feasible in 
many cases where otherwise it 
would be impossible. 


COLLAR BUSINESS A NOTABLE 
EXAMPLE 


Perhaps it would be difficult to 
find an article of general merchan- 
dise which is more obviously stand- 
ardized than the ordinary de- 
tachable collar for men. It is a 
commonplace fact of modern ex- 
istence that the collar you happen 
to be wearing at the moment can 
be duplicated almost literally “any- 
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where.” Styles, sizes, fabrics, 
processes, machinery, packages— 


all are standardized to the last d:- 
gree. Yet less than twenty years 
ago the collar business was a chavs 
worse confounded. The story has 
already been told in Printers’ 
INK, and there is no need to re- 
peat it here. But it was not uniil 
the advertising of. Cluett, Pea- 
body & Company, Earl & Wilscn, 
Geo, P. Ide & Company and others 
had established salability for cer- 
tain brands and trade-marks that 
any real progress toward stand 
ardization could be made. Up to 
that time the collar manufacturer 
was at the mercy of the whims of 
the trade, and sunk in a slough of 
cutthroat competition. Without 
the protection of the salable brand 
—as distinguished from salability 
merely of style or by reason of 
“special inducements”—no single 
manufacturer was strong enough 
to establish standards, no matter 
how clearly the need for them was 
recognized. 

It seems fairly clear that advice 
on the subject of standardization 
would have been wasted if direc see 
toward the collar industry bef 
the consuming public had se 
taught to accept certain brands. 

Nor is this by any means the 
only industry in which standardiza- 
tion—at least a partial standard- 
ization—has become possible as a 


result of the establishment of 
trade-marks. While generaliza- 
tions are dangerous, especially 


when they cover so wide a field as 
national production and distribu- 
tion, it is at least interesting to 
compare conditions in the field of 
men’s ready-made clothing with 
those in the women’s ready-to-wear 
trade. The degree of standardiza- 
tion which has been attained in the 
men’s-wear trade, both in manu- 
facture and distribution, is dire: tly 
attributed by leaders in the indus- 
try to the results of advertising, in 
establishing what might be called 
a salability of origin. ‘The 
women’s garment trade, on the 
other hand, is still to a large 
extent unstandardized, although 
standardization has been success- 
fully applied in many individual 
instances. 
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Ben Franklin Would | 


Have Enjoyed It, Too 


The Ben Franklin Monthly says 
that “Here Type Can Serve You” 
— Bundscho’s book: “—is com- 
plete in every detail and is one of 
the most comprehensive type man- 
uals ever issued. It is well bound, 
excellently printed, and is of such 
a nature that no printing library 


should be without it.” 
D. Napier & Son, Ltd., London, 


makers of the Napier motors,wrote: 
“Congratulate you upon this splen- 
did production, which should be 
of the greatest assistance to all 
advertising men.” 


And so it goes. Bundscho 
wants it to be as useful as possible 
to as many as possible, so he’s 
offering it for sale at $6.00—which 
about covers the cost. 

















J. M. BUNDSCHO : Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON STREET - CHICAGO 
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In the latter connection, I think 
it might be worth while for the 
Department to compare the results 
in standardization which have 
been attained by the Cleveland 
garment manufacturers, with the 
conditions which exist in the New 
York women’s garment industry. 
I think it will be discovered by any 
impartial investigator that the 
great contrast in conditions is due 
to a large degree to this entirely 
intangible factor of good-will 
which is vested in advertised 
brands. 

In a word, it seems axiomatic 
that in order to attain standard- 
ization, either of manufacturing 
processes or distribution methods, 
a certain stability of demand must 
be created. It is quite true that 
standardization usually results in 
lower production costs and lower 
selling prices, thus stimulating 
sales activity. But the manufac- 
turer must be assured that the 
salability of his product will be 
maintained in the interval which 
must elapse before this stimulating 
effect can be felt. In other words, 
something must be provided which 
will take the place of the salability 
which is temporarily lost by rea- 
son of the reduction in the num- 
ber of styles or novelties which 
are offered. The shoe manufac- 
turer cited above cannot resist the 
demand for additional novelty, be- 
cause he will lose the sale if he 
does so. The collar manufacturer, 
or the manufacturer of men’s 
clothing, can refuse to depart from 
his established standards because 
the selling power of his brand 
or trade-mark is strong enough to 
overbalance the demand for 
novelty. 

The connection between advertis- 
ing and standardization is often 
even more direct and obvious, as 
is evidenced in the experience of 
the Southern Pine Association. 
When the Association was formed, 
it comprised some 200 odd produc- 
ers of lumber, whose mills were 
scattered over a territory extend- 
ing from Florida to Texas, and 
up into Missouri. As _ regards 
the output of these mills there 
were no standards of size or 
shape or grade. It was one thing 
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for the Association to  estab- 
lish standards, and quite another 
thing to persuade the membership 
to adhere to them. The thing was 
accomplished, however, not by 
argument and official recommenda- 
tions, but by the use of advertis- 
ing to stimulate demand for the 
standard grades and sizes, and for 
those grades and sizes only. 

The Association prepared a book 
containing plans and specifications 
for a large variety of farm build- 
ings —chicken-houses, hog-pens, 
corn-cribs, stables, etc., etc.— 
which could be constructed from 
the standard sizes and grades of 
Southern Pine Lumber. Complete 
instructions were given, with such 
simplicity that the farmer could 
erect the building himself. The 
books were widely advertised in 
the agricultural publications, and 
obtained a wide circulation. The 
demand which resulted was nat- 
urally a demand for the standard- 
ized product, and the mill owner 
was obliged to adhere to the 
standards in order to get his share 
of the business which the adver- 
tising stimulated. ; 


AN INDUSTRY EFFECTS DIFFICULT 
REFORMATION 


There are many industries in 
which standardization is difficult 
by reason of the fact that their 
output is merely an accessory, ora 
part, of some other product. Thus, 
some years ago, the manufactur- 
ers of wooden automobile wheels 
were obliged to make forty differ- 
ent styles and sizes to accommo- 
date the variations of design on 
the part of the automobile manu- 
facturers. Obviously such a sys- 
tem was wasteful and expensive, 
but standardization could not he 
accomplished without radical 
changes on the part of certain 
car manufacturers. And the de- 
signers of cars were not inclined 
to listen to the plaint of the whicel 
maker. If he did not want to fill 
the order, somebody else would. 

It happened, however, that the 
manufacturers of wire and disk 
wheels began advertising the mer- 
its of their products to the motor- 
ing public, and the wooden whccl 
makers saw the need for promo- 
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VANDERHOOF 


& COMPANY General/Lhertisng 


VANDEBRHOOF BUILDING «+ ¢ 167 E.ONTARIO 8T..CHICAGO 





67 Advertisers Come to Us 


from 9 states — and 8 from Canada! 
A diversity of accounts has given us the experi- 


ence and ability to approach any business problem 
—yours, for instance—with knowledge and 
resource. We are now handling advertising for 


Associations Candy Engineering Publishers 
Automobiles Chain Stores Service Railroads 
Automobile Clothing Farm Tools Salt 
Accessories Coal Chutes Furniture Securities 
BabyCarriages Cocoa Gloves Show Cases 
Colleges n Soaps 
Corsets Motor Trucks Soft Drinks 
Cough Drops Peas Toilet Goods 
Brokers Correspondence Phonographs Water 
Brooms Courses Poultry Softeners 


Possibly your business presents some problems 
substantially the same as those above. Write us 
about any sales question you have right now. We 
will make suggestions based on practical experience. 
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KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


announce the publication of 
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A general monthly owned : 

and published by the 4 Inf 

Knights of Columbus p 

5. Con 

COLUMBIA will be a source of instruction er 

and entertainment for its readers. Neysa 6. Incr 

McMein has made a color drawing of ne 

President Harding for the cover of the August , Aes 

issue, which will contain special articles by 18 

Herbert Hoover, Admiral William S. Benson, i fen 

Maurice Francis Egan, a message from an 
President Harding, a short story by Peter B. 
Kyne and many other features of interest to 
men. The typical issue will feature dis- 
cussions by men eminent in public life, fiction 
by recognized authors, advancement in life 
by successful business men, athletics by lead- 
ing sportsmen, special departments for men’s 
wearing apparel, finance, mechanics, book 
reviews, all amply illustrated, and two pages 

of prominent men in action. WARREN 

Advertisir 
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A Powerful Producer 
in a Concentrated Market 


=< 


Important Features 
for Advertisers 


. 750,000 men first—no waste for manufacturers and 

retailers who want men’s trade. 

. Moral obligation of readers to buy the things that 

3 are advertised in their publication. 

Gaining good will of the large and powerful mem- 
bership of the Knights of Columbus and their 
families. 

. Influencing leaders and workers by use of only 

publication in which many types have the same 
interest. 


. Confidence secured by use of space in medium that 
enjoys supreme confidence of every reader. 


. Increase of 10,000 subscriptions every month and 
nearly 100% subscription renewal every year. 


. Average age of readers 33 years, no subscriber under 
18 years of age—indicative of purchasing power. 


. Lowest rate for advertising of all general weekly 
and monthly publications. 


mR 
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August forms close July Ist 


Write for information 


[OLUMBIA 


WARREN KELLY 105 West 40th Street 
Advertising Director New York 
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tion work on their own behalf. So 
they formed the Automotive Wood 
Wheel Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and inaugurated a campaign 
of their own. Something there- 
upon began to happen. For one 
thing they were now united, and 
for another the public began to 
appreciate the importance of 
wooden wheel construction. There 
came to be certain preferences ex- 
pressed for wooden wheels, and 
the time came when the wooden 
wheel manufacturers were able to 
sit down with the car designers 
and arrive at certain standards of 
design and construction which re- 
duced the number of types of 
wheels from forty to eleven. 

Probably it is easy to over- 
estimate the effect of the advertis- 
ing campaign in securing these re- 
sults. But it is equally easy to 
underestimate it. It was at least 
one factor in the process, and the 
manufacturers themselves are in- 
clined to give it a good deal of 
weight. 

Coming down to a discussion of 
individual enterprises, there are 
literally hundreds of instances in 
which advertising has helped to 
hasten the process of standardiza- 
tion, partial or complete. Per- 
haps one of the most obvious 
instances, as well as one of the 
most striking, is in connection 
with cotton wiping waste, a prod- 
uct which from time immemorial 
has been sold “according to spe- 
cification”—each user having his 
own pet formula. Manufacturers 
solicited business by means of 
sampling, and when they got an 
order attempted to supply as near 
the grade of the sample as pos- 
sible. Since grades were not 
standardized, there was endless 
opportunity for disputes on the 
ground that the product was not 
equal in quality with the sample 
submitted. 

The Royal Manufacturing Com- 
pany, however, made an attempt 
to secure good-will for a branded 
cotton waste. It established 
twelve standard grades, and ad- 
vertised them to railroads, ma- 
chine shops and other large users 
of the.product. It reduced the 
expensive sampling of large quan- 
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tities to a mailing folder which 
contained smail samples of each 
of the standard grades, and re- 
lied for re-orders upon the ability 
of the user to specify according 
to the standard grade. The re- 
sults of the effort are stated as 
follows by the company’s sales 
manager: 

“The four years during which 
our campaign has been running 
have seen the character of the 
business changed from a point 
where practically all of our busi- 
ness was specification business to 
a point where more than fifty per 
cent is represented by orders jor 
the standardized product.” 

The Department of Commerce 
recognizes the fact that standard- 
ization cannot be adopted at the 
expense of salability.. Question 
(f) on the questionnaire blank 
submitted to the editors, reads as 
follows: “To what extent does 
the salability of the products of 
your industry depend on varia- 
tions in style, design, etc.?” And 
question (g) asks: “If the style 
or ‘novelty’ element is important, 
recognizing the fact that low pro- 
duction costs and selling prices 
stimulate sales activity, is there, 
in your opinion, a possibility of 
compromising by partial stand- 
ardization ?” But from the 
standpoint of the individual 
manufacturer, it takes’ too long 
for low production costs and scll- 
ing prices to stimulate sales. In 
the meantime his competitors will 
be out with “new and snappy 
styles,” and how will the salabil- 
ity of his goods fare during that 
interim? That is the real ques- 
tion, and the success of any 
recommendations toward stand- 
ardization will depend upon 
whether or not manufacturers 
find the answer to it. 





Salt Lake City Advertising 
Club Elections 


Harry S. Anderson has been elected 
door and don’t mean anything but to 
tising Club, succeeding H. J. Halton 
Robert W. Spangler was chosen vice- 
president to succeed R. D. Standish 
Charles L. Wheeler and Mrs. Amy La 
Coste were re-elected secretary «nd 
treasurer, respectively. 
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It Is Simply Good Business 
Policy to 


Test Your Mediums 








The Advertising Department of the 
ROCHESTER 






is the one newspaper in the city that urges adver- 
tisers to make earnest efforts to learn where their 
results come from—and in what proportion. 


The Democrat and Chronicle 
Gets the Advertising Because 
It Gets the Results. 


Lineage for the first four months of 1921 was 
364,718 lines more than that of the second paper, 
not including the Democrat and Chronicle’s Sunday 
classified, which amounted to 477,468 lines. 


Total direct-to-subscriber circulation more than 
double that of the second paper, according to latest 
A. B. C. Report. 


bc Beck. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


New York Chicago Boston Detroit 
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The Biggest Thing 
in Advertising 


N the past few years many 

advertisers and advertis- 

ing men have, perhaps, lost 
their perspective on copy and 
its relation to results in ad- 
vertising. Of course, it goes 
without saying that dealer 
problems must be solved, 
market conditions thoroughly 
understood, and all other such 
factors fully shaped. 


But to our mind’ the really 
big thing is copy. And we 
believe it is being neglected. 


Where it is possible to check 
sales from individual adver- 
tisements, we have seen one 
piece of copy in a certain me- 
dium sell ten thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of merchandise, 
while another of the same 
size, run under as_ nearly 
equal conditions as possible, 
sold less than one thousand 
dollars’ worth of goods. Sure- 
ly if copy alone can make a 
difference of ten to one in the 
number of people influenced to 
purchase a product, the im- 
portance of copy dwarfs all 
other considerations in adver- 
tising. 


And it seems to us perfect- 
ly natural that there should be 
such a difference in the re- 
sults from copy—a difference 
which we are inclined to be- 
lieve is not fully appreciated. 
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Copy has the same duty to 
perform in relation to the 
consumer that a_ personal 
salesman has to perform in 
relation to the dealer. 

And certainly there are nu- 
merous instances of one sales- 
man producing even as much 
as ten times the business of 
another. 


Of course the results of 
personal salesmanship are 
easy to trace, and a man who 
sells only a fraction of what 
another man can sell is quick- 
ly eliminated. 


And this would be true of 
copy were it possible in most 
instances to trace the results 
from it directly. -It is onl) 
because we cannot check thic 
results of copy accurately that 
we do not put the value upon 
it that it deserves. 

There is one type of-adver 
tiser, however, who can. He 
is the man who sells direct 
to the consumer without the 
help of dealers or jobbers. 
And it is he who understands 
the great difference in results 
from copy as shown by his 
keyed results—and his bank 
balance. 


It has remained for this 
agency to take the results 
from the sixty-odd mail-order 
advertisers it serves and use 
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them as a basis for prepar- 
ing copy for those advertisers 
who, because selling through 
dealers, are unable themselves 
to check the sales from each 
individual advertisement. 


In this way instead of guess- 
ing at what type of copy or 
appeal is-the most effective 
we know from our records 
just exactly how you have to 
talk on paper to sell the most 
goods. 


A good personal salesman 
finds he can sell a number of 
different products by the use 
of principles which he has 
discovered are effective in 
selling one certain thing. In 
the same way we are able to 
apply to copy preparation for 
many products the tested 
principles that have succeeded 
in selling merchandise in 
other lines. 


© 

Human nature is pretty 
iiuch the same wherever we 
lind it. The man or woman 
who buys by mail differs in 
mighty few ways from those 
who buy at stores—in fact all 
people buy at stores, and we 
have sold many thousands of 
dollars’ worth of merchandise 
to people who would be con- 
sidered the last to buy by 
mail, 


l'o the customer the method 
by which he buys is merely a 
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detail. The important thing 
is, are the goods more desir- 
able than the cash they repre- 
sent? That is the question 
which interests the consumer. 


Therefore why shouldn't 
those advertisers who sell 
through dealers use the ex- 
perience of mail-order adver- 
tisers, and employ the appeals 
which it has cost many mil- 
lions of dollars to prove most 
effective among people of 
every kind? 


Surely if one style of copy 
will secure ten orders by mail 
to one from another appeal 
there will be the same differ- 
ence in the number of people 
either advertisement would 
send to dealers. 


* * * * * * 


This subject of copy has 
many interesting angles and 
is one of such vital interest 
to any advertiser that we be- 
lieve our little book, “The 
Tested Appeal in Advertis- 
ing,” would be of value to 
any manufacturer who real- 
izes that mere general pub- 
licity is not sufficient in days 
such as these. 


A copy will be mailed with- 
out obligation if you will 
send for it on your business 
letterhead. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan zac. Advertising 
404 Fourth Ave. at 28th St. New York 


Baltimore 


Chicago 
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MADE Ws USA.8Y 
American Writing Paper Co, 





TheWhitaker Paper « unpany 





BOOK PAPERS 
American M. F. 
American Super 
American Vellum 


American Offset 
Arrive Half Tone 


COVER PAPERS 


Arven Covers 
Herculean Covers 
Paradox Covers 


Riverdale Covers 





BOND PAPERS 


Acceptance 
Chevron 
Airpost 
Contract 
Persian 
Agawam 
Coupon 


LEDGERS 
Gov't Record 9— 


Account 
Brunswick 
Extension 


WRITINGS 


Parsons Tinted Writings 
Peerless Mimeograph 
G Mimeograph 


BRISTOLS 


American Index 
Colored Rope 
Menu Bristol 
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THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY that. 


on r 
Home Office: CINCINNATI, OHIO deser 
the 
DIVISIONAL HOUSES—Atlanta, Boston. Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, “H 
Dayton, Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburgh. ani 
BRANCH HOUSES—Columbus, Richmond. lers, 


SALES OFFICES—Akron, Buffalo, Charleston, W. Va., Chattanooga, Tenn., hat 
Cleveland, Colorado Springs, Hartford, Conn., Kalamazoo, Mich. Kansas loeve 
City, Knoxville, Lansi ich., Lexington, Louisville, New Haven, Phila- 
delphia, Portland, Me. 4 Salt Lake City, St. Louis, Milwaukee, lost 
New Orleans, Washington, D. C., Phoenix. Ariz., Minneapolis, Minn., Wor- ad 
cester, Mass., Toledo, Ohio, Birmingham, Ala. See 
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Getting Your Idea Across in 
Correspondence 


A Few Examples of Good Visualization 


By L. R. Collier 


( \ETTING your idea across in 

J a letter is largely a matter 
of imitating David Harum the 
me he was telling some friends 
about having heard “The Lost 
Chord,” but couldn’t remember its 
name. He just described it in 
terms of the things they knew: 

“re about a feller sittin’ one day 

y the org’n,” he told them, “an’ 
xt feelin’ exac ‘ly right—kind °’ 
tired an’ out o’ sorts an’ not 
knowin’ jes’ where he was drivin’ 
at t—jes’ joggin’ along with a loose 
rein fer quite a piece, an’ so on; 
an’ then, by an’ by, strikin’ right 
into his gait an’ goin on stronger 
an’ stronger, an’ fin’ly finishin’ up 
with an A-men that carries him 
quarter way ‘round the track ’fore 
h ec’n pull up.” 

Thousands of sales have been 
lost, millions of dollars of busi- 
ness have failed to materialize, 
solely because so few letter- 
writers have that knack of vis- 
ualizing a proposition—of painting 
it in words so the reader can see 
it as they ste it. 


After you have caught your 
reader’s attention, after you have 
won his interest, there still re- 
mains this difficult job of getting 


your idea over—of picturing 
your proposition to him. 

The secret lies in picking out 
some feature of your proposition 
that he can easily grasp, some ob- 
ject or idea he is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with, and building upon 
that. One of the best examples 
on record is Washington Irving’s 
description of the schoolmaster in 
the “Legend of Sleepy Hollow”: 

“He was tall, but exceedingly 
lank, with narrow, sloping shoul- 
ders, long arms and legs, hands 
that dangled a mile out of his 
sleeves, and his whole framework 
most loosely hung together. His 
head was small,” etc. 

See how he gives you the most 
obvious feature first, qualifies it, 
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adds to it, then supplies further 
details until the whole picture is 
filled in 

. Remember this, though: Your 
reader can grasp but one idea at 
a time. As he reads your letter, 
he builds a picture with the words 
you give him, like a child building 
a house with blocks. Hand him, 
therefore, the big, essential ones 
first, the little filling-in details 
later, or your whole structure will 
come down. 

Start with the feature he can 
most readily comprehend—build 
on that and make every additional 
feature advance the central idea— 
take him one step nearer the goal. 
If it won’t do that, cut it out. 
Here is the way other successful 
writers have done it: 

“Old age is merely our name 
for the gradual poisoning of our 
bodies. Aches and pains burrow- 
ing and creeping through the sys- 
tem, a relaxed abdomen, deepening 
lines on the face, jangling nerves, 
a haunting feeling of dulness and 
gloom—these outward signs indi- 
cate that actual poisons are being 
deposited in blood, tissues and 
joints.” 

o 2.2 


“Here are real stories of real 
characters — memorable, astound- 
ing. Here are the adventures of 
the amazing Mascarin and his 
rascally band—the Robin Hood of 
Paris. Here are the escapades of 
the celebrated Vidocq—soldier, ad- 
venturer, criminal, galley slave— 
first chief of the reorganized 
detective bureau of Paris.” 


* * * 


“This mark certifies that the 
hog came from good stock, that 
it was corn-fed in order that it 
might be firm and sweet—that it 
was a barrow hog, so that the 
meat would be full-flavored and 
juicy—that it was a young hog, 
making the ham thin-skinned and 
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tender, well-conditioned and fat, 
insuring the lean of the ham to 
be tasty and nutritious.” 

* * * 


In shcrt, your problem is much 
the same as that of the newspaper 
paragrapher. He sums up the 
meat of his story in two or three 

‘ words in his first headline. Then 
he adds a subhead, giving a few 
essential facts. Then a few lines, 
elaborating or explaining these. 
With this framework to build on, 
he fills in his story. 


Sales-Promotion Work Needed 
in Churches 


[Homer J. Buckley, of Buckley, De- 
ment & Co., Chicago, before Church De- 
partment, Advertising Clubs Conven- 
tion.] 

Church reports—financial statements— 
offer an opportunity for creating good 
feeling and enthusiasm of a congrega- 
tion. Most reports need humanizing and 
simplifying and making understandable. 
As many of them are issued they are a 
mass of cold figures—passed out at the 
door and don’t mean anything but to 
a very few. . 

Treasurers’ reports are usually a table 
of figures ard requests for larger dona- 
tions from the members. They can be 
made much more interesting by use of 
charts, which show with a few simple 
lines the present standing financially of 
the different departments of church 
work, and the comparison with the stand- 
ing a year ago, a month ago, or any 
other period to which people might be 
interested to refer. . : 

It is surprising that with such an in- 
timate acquaintance, with the source of 
nearly all worthwhile quotations — the 
Bible—so very few communications 
from church organizations make use of 
these quotations to sell the church mem- 
bers themselves on the value of the 
church work they are undertaking. 

This should be the object and purpose 
of every communication sent out by a 
church organization. _ : 

You might call this sales-promotion 
work as applied to the church. Most 
business men know what sales-promotion 
means as applied to business. 


McLain-Hadden-Simpers 
Agency Changes Name 


The McLain-Hadden-Simpers Com- 
pany, a ency, of Philadel- 
phia and New York, has changed its 
1 to the McLain-Simpers Organiza- 

ion. 

The personnel of the company re- 
mains unchanged, McLain con- 
tinuing as president, R. S. Simpers as 
vice-president and J. E. Giffert as sec- 


retary. 
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Getting New Bank Accounts 
by Mail 

[Minnie A. Buzbee, Manager A 
vertising Department, American Ban\ 
of Commerce & Trust Company, Litt. 
Rock, before the Financial Advertise: 
Section, Advertising Clubs Convention 

Carefully prepared and carefully mai: 
tained mailing lists are very necessar; 
toward securing new savings account 
It is not well to have any one mailing 
list cover too much ound, for 
takes a different appeal to reach t! 
different groups of people. For i 
stance, a four-page illustrated lett: 
brought us many new savings accounts 
The letter, the first page of whic 
shows a pay envelope being emptie:! 
part into living expenses and luxuries 
and part into the bank, was sent only 
to people who received pay envelop« 
There was one letter to teachers, or 
te salaried men and one to salaried 
women, each letter with a different a; 
peal. A letter with this background 
would not be appropriate for hous 
keepers, farmers or childrea. Many 
accounts will come through your pres 
ent customers, either voluntarily, or at 
your request for their help. Your em- 
ployees, if their interest is aroused, 
can greatly swell your list of savings 
customers. Last September we inaugu- 
rated an Employees New Account Cam 
paign, whereby each employee would 
receive a cash award for every new ac 
count brought in, and most of them 
were brought to the savings department 


Geneva Cutlery Corp. to Make 
Safety Razors 


Cutlery Corporation, 


The Geneva 
Geneva, N. Y., maker of “Genco” 
razors, has announced the Senca safety 
razor in business-paper advertising. The 
razor retails at one dollar. 

“For twenty years,” says the adver 

tiser, “the makers of the Senca razor 
have been manufacturers of the famous 
Genco standard (barber type) blades. 
_ “This experience in producing shav 
ing edges will in itself guarantee high 
quality in Senca blades—the most im 
portant of the many points in which 
the Senca is superior.” 


L. E. West Returns to Detroit 
“Free Press” 


L. E. West, who left the Detroit 
Free Press some time ago to go int 
the agency business, has returned to 
the Free Press as manager of the pro 
motion department. 


F. J. Milton in Investment 
Advertising 


_ Frederick J. Milton, formerly prom 
tion manager of Motor, has been ap 
gg advertising manager for Wr 

- McKenna & Co,, investment securi 
ties, New York. 
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Automotive Distribution That 
Insures Profitable Business 


rhickly sown and widespread distribution can be 
leveloped only through the use of business papers 
ihat meet the business literature requirements of 
dealers and jobbers of the higher type. 


Present conditions in the automotive field call for 
the sowing of distribution-raising seed in nationwide 
stretches of highly fertile soil. Such procedure, 
backed by intensive sales promotion work, will prove 
effective. 


Motor World and Motor Age will do the pioneer 
work through their circulations which reach a 
dominating group of successful and aggressive deal- 
ers and jobbers. This group sells and services at 
least 70% of automotive products. 


The editorial characters of Motor World and 
Motor Age find their reactions in the quality and 
quantity of trade subscribers who read them weekly 
for the practical value of their contents. You may 
well judge the responsibility and standing of the 
dealer by the character of the business publications 
he reads. The potent selling units of this country 
read Motor World and Motor Age. 


It follows that advertisers who use these papers may 
secure profitable and covering distribution through 
the size and quality of the circulations they offer. 


Class Journal Company 


Member A. B. C., Inc. 
(CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Mallers Building 239 West 39th Street 
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No preat business is carried on suc- 
lly 


Meeting New Conditions from 


the Copy Standpoint 

Rey 5. Durstine, of Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, before the Agency - 
ment, Advertising Clubs Convention.] 

One of the most wholesome effects of 
the present business conditions is that, 
with the greater necessity of making 
every advertising dollar produce definite 
sales, more time is spent in deciding on 
the idea of the sales message before a 
line of copy is written. 

The agency to-day is profiting by ex- 
perience if it retains all the technical 
excellence that was developed through 
the periods when institutional copy blos- 
somed into full flower, but if the tech- 
nique that makes careful, workmanlike 
copy is preceded by good solid hours of 
conscientious searching after facts, of 
listening. to the. judgments of experi- 
enced, practical men, and of weighing 
the selling possibilities in the light of the 
fundamental principles which underly all 
business. 

Copy is the flower of pivertising. It 
is the final expression of the whole en- 
terprise. But the man who feels that 
copy can be discussed hy itself and for 
itself is a florist, not a horticulturist. 

Copy runs back too far into the branch 
and root of advertising to be consid- 
ered alone. Somewhere down in the 
subsoil an idea germinates. When it 
has been discovered and cultivated and 
allowed to grow and flourish, it may 
blossom out some day into a piece of 
copy. But it must have leaves and a 
stem and it must spring from roots 
firmly planted not only on but under the 
ground—or it has no more life in it than 
the velvet pansies on your wife’s Eas- 
ter hat. 


Shipping Board Should Use 


Advertising 

{From a message sent by Senator 
Wesley L. Jones to the Advertising 
Clubs Convention.] 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1920 
amply provides for the conduct of a gov- 
ernmental agency upon a purely business 
basis. The Shipping Board has been 
given authority to do whatever is neces- 
sary to conduct our maritime affairs so 
that ultimately we will have a permanent, 
adequate American merchant marine 
in private ownership. 

dvertising is one of the most potent 
elements in the successful conduct of 
modern American business. I do not 
desire to say what the Shipping Board 
should or should not do in the adminis- 
tration of the duties devolving upon 
it, but in view of the fact that all great 
modern business enterprises are eco- 
nomically and wisely promoted in their 
efforts by proper and legitimate Ameri- 
can advertising, it seems to me that 
the Shipping Board should give the most 
careful consideration to the question 
of advertising our shipping facilities and 
the advantage of using American ships. 
This should be done not only in con- 
nection with the sale of vessels and 
other properties, but with the upbuildin; 


of services and the development o 
Pest and “passenger business. 
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cessfu to-day without advertising 
The people should be fully advised of 
our shipping facilities, the advantages 
to come to the country and our trade 
by the establishment of trade routes 
and the patronage of American ships. 
This can be done most effectively b) 
prover advertising and I have no doub: 
ut that the ears Board will do 
the wise thing in this respect. 





Leaders Can’t Rely on Laurels 
* Won 


[Joseph A. Richards, president, J 
seph Richards Company, Inc., before th 
American Association of dvertisin: 
Agencies Department, Advertising Club- 
Convention.] 

My experience has taught me that no 
manufacturer or merchant is in so dan 
gerous a position as the one who has 
attained leadership in his line. Whil: 
he modestly deprecates the charge that 
he knows it all, he sits in smug com 
placency and tells the public that h 
is the great “Thus and So,” that his 
goods are the leaders in their line and 
the public may take them or leave then 

I have seen too many arrogant man 
facturers fall back in the ranks by rea 
son of their unwillingness to learn of 
new and good roads. Only the other 
day a man sat in our office and told 
us that a research couldn’t do him any 
good, whereas we knew perfectly we!! 
that he was confronting conditions that 
would be greatly benefited by an un 
prejudiced research by people who knew 
nothing of his business, but would in 
telligently and impartially investigat 
the market concerning his goods an 
those of his competitors. 

In many cases the merchant or manu 
facturer has been successful and seems 
to see no need for a research that 
would in any wise question that success. 
But may it not be hinted that, after all, 
success is a matter of degree and an 
advertising agency research might give 
him light that would make his present 
capacity for business look rather smal! 
and his future opportunity look large’ 
Surely, there is no way of knowing how 
much a manufacturer could do unless 
he digs deep for facts. The bey who 
asks questions is growing in knowledg« 
and in experience and the man wii 
ceases to question has begun to fal! 
behind, | 


Will Leave Goodrich July | 


James W. O’Meara, member of the 
advertising department for the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, O., for the 
Fats six years, has resigned, effective 
uly 








Consolidated with Van Camp 
Packing Company 


The Louisville Food Products Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., has been consoli- 


_ dated with the Van Camp Packing Com- 


pany, ..of Indianapolis. . 


Jit 
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We Measured the Pockets of 
48,000 Hardware Men 


Then We Built Good Hardware to Fit 


Please note the X-ray photo- 
graph of a busy hardware 
dealer’s coat-pocket. 


Our engineers first secured data 
on the size of hardware dealers’ 
coat-pockets. Then they de- 
signed and built GOOD HARD- 
WARE. It fits the pocket of 
99 44/100 % of the hardware 
dealers in the United States. 


That’s one reason why GOOD 
HARDWARE is taken home 


and read. The other reason is 
that it is bright and interesting 
—entertaining as well as in- 
structive. The hardware dealer 
takes it home because it is full 
of good stuff he is interested 
in. And by printing GOOD 
HARDWARE in pocket size— 
same as Printers’ Ink—we make 
it easy for him to read GOOD 
HARDWARE at home wheré 
he has plenty of time. / 


GOOD HARDWARE reaches every hard- 
ware dealer, every hardware jobber, every 
housefurnishing, toy and hardware depart- 


ment of every department store. 
in excess of 48,000 


circulation 
monthly. 


Net 
copies 


Write for rates. They are low. 


Good Hardware 


Published Monthly by The Trade Division 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Butterick Building, New York 
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PRIL advertising in Greater New 

York newspapers came within 7 per 
cent of equalling the high total of April, 
1920, according to Mie New York Even- 
ing Post Statistical Department. The 
total for the 17 New York and Brook- 
lyn papers was 13,138,166 lines for 1921 


Pages Percentage of 
1921 1920 total space 








6.5 
1,926 958 - 9.0 
4 368 » 21 
387 372 - 20 
722 $72 7.1 
46 444 41 
$96 534 3.9 
S74 516 55 
os 622 - §. > 
634 614 6 
47 468 43 
932 +842 Herald ..... 8.1 
$72. ... *News (Tablo 6 
$94 662 Standard-Union 1 
1,336 134 Times .. 7 
56 Tribune 6 
974 1,138 World .......6006 1 
12,128 11,140 Totals ..iccccccces 


*No Sunday Edition 


& 





13,138,166 


vr’ 
ues 
4.07 qi 


against 14,183,448 lines in 1920 ns 
were made by the Herald, Evening 
Journal, Evening Post and Sun, the re- 
forts on all n:wspapers indicate. - The 
tabulated figures compared for the 
month in 1921 and 1920 and from 192] 
by years to 1915, follow: 


1921 
859,796 
.177,088 
269.762 





14,176 


651,0. 
1,050,044 








14,183,448 
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| EVISED LISTS of retail food 

dealers at Boston, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Pitts- 
burgh have now been completed 
for the benefit of national food 
advertisers. 


The Merchandising Service of the 
Jewish Daily Forward is being 
extended into every city where 
there is a Jewish community, and 
wherever there is a Jewish com- 
munity the Forward is the domi- 
nant newspaper. 


JEWISH DAILY FORWARD 


SDIYTOND 


175 East Broadway 1128 Blue Island Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. 


Offices at Boston, Baltimore, Newark, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Los Angeles and 250 other cities. 
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—always say 


"P & A” 


Then, look for our 
trade mark stamped 
on each stereotype, 
electrotype and mat. 
It is your assurance 
of quality and service. 


Partridge & Anderson Company 


Electrotypes - Mats - Stereotypes 


714 Federal St. Chicago 





Changing the Product to Fit the 
Need 


What Advertising Is Doing to Sell. Danersk Furniture in the Market 
for Which It Is Designed 


An Interview by Roland Cole with 


Ralph C. Erskine 


President, Erskine-Danforth Corporation, New York 


A WOMAN sstepped up to a 
44 floorwalker of one of the 
large stores in Rochester, N. Y., 
and said she had read an adver- 
tisement of a set of Danersk fur- 
niture which the store had on 
sale and asked whether she might 
see It. 

She was directed to the furni- 
ture department and repeated her 
request to one of the salesmen. 
He showed her the furniture, 
which was a hedroom set of five 
or six pieces. 

“How much is it?” she inquired. 

He named the prices for the in- 
dividual pieces, which comprised 
a single bed, a bureau, a mirror, 
and a couple of chairs. 

“T had no idea the prices were 
so high,” she commented after 
hearing what they were. “Is this 
the only grade you have, or does 
it come in other styles?” 

“This is the only Danersk fur- 
niture we have on hand,” he told 
her. “But we have plenty of 
other bedroom sets. About how 
much did you want to pay?” 

“Well,” she considered, “I had 
not thought of any exact figure. 
You see, I was attracted by an 
advertisement of this furniture I 
saw in a magazine. It represented 
a set for a bedroom worked out 
in a charming color scheme in 
which a hand-painted design was 
carried out in all the pieces. It 

1egested an idea for a room and 

thought I could possibly get a 

iroom set that would give me 

certain—that would embody a 

hought—or rather, which would 

mit me to—” 

“What sort of a room is it?” in- 

rrupted the salesman. “Perhaps 
I can show you something that 

vill meet your ideas. We. have 

¢ most extensive assortment here 


of any place in the city, and if you 
will tell me how your room is fin- 
ished, about how large it is and 
about how much you want to pay, 
I am sure we can show you some- 
thing—” 

“No, I don’t believe I’ll look any 
further to-day,” and the woman 
glanced around doubtfully. “That 
Danersk set is- beautiful, but it 
comes to more than | thought of 
paying. Have you a catalogue of 
it, or anything that shows other 
styles and pieces? It may be that 
I could find another idea, or 
thought for a room—” ° 

The salesman found a copy of 
the catalogue, gave it to the 
woman, and as he accompanied 
her to the elevator he did his best 
to engage her interest in other sets 
that he thought would come with- 
in her- means. . 

This woman brought a certain 
idea into the store. The salesman 
came out to meet her with a to- 
tally different idea. These two 
people both had ideas, but they did 
not match. The woman’s thought 
had been crystallized by an adver- 
tisement she had seen. The ad- 
vertisement turned her into a full- 
fledged prospect, either by the 
process of immediate education 
and conversion or because it 
stirred to life an innate or hitherto 
unsatisfied desire for beauty. 


POSSIBLY A FUTURE BUYER 


The situation presented by this 
salesman and woman is too fre- 
quently misunderstood. It is often 
looked upon in the light of a sales 
opportunity for the merchant. A 
good salesman, thinks the reader, 
would have made some kind of a 
sale to that woman. Looked at 
from the dealer’s point of view, 
she should have been sold some- 
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thing before she left that store. 

But the merchant’s attitude to- 
ward the sale is not of immediate 
interest here. The matter of chief 
concern is the interest of the man- 
ufacturer. It was his advertise- 
ment that brought the woman into 
the store. There are plenty of 
prospects to whom the ordinary 
furniture can be sold. This par- 
ticular manufacturer’s furniture 
is out of the ordinary. Two 
courses, therefore, must have pre- 
sented themselves to him when he 
designed it—the making of excel- 
lent furniture of fine quality and 
distinctive design for a particular 
buyer group with the means to pay 
the high price; or the production 
of furniture that seeks to express 
the individual taste and desire for 
beauty and appropriateness of its 
owner. 

Suppose the manufacturer him- 
self could have talked to the 
woman who came to the Roches- 
ter store. Suppose also that his 
furniture was of distinctive design 
and high price. Either he would 
have recognized this woman as 
one who did not belong to his 
buyer group, and he would there- 
fore have quoted his price and 
courteously let it go at that, or 
he would love looked upon her as 
a possible future prospect who, if 
she could not buy to-day, might be 
able to buy to-morrow, and he 
would therefore have tried to sell 
her on the idea, to bear fruit later. 

Here is a situation where the 
manufacturer makes a_ certain 
definite product because he be- 
lieves there is a certain definite 
buyer group that will buy it. He 
puts the force of an advertising 
campaign and the efforts of his 
sales organization behind his prod- 
uct and reaches the group for 
which his product is designed and 
they buy it as it stands. He and 
his product are one. “Love me, 
love my dog,” he says to his cus- 
tomer. The customer must bring 
her ideas around to the product. 
Theory and practice agree that if 
she cannot see it at first she will 
eventually, or at least a goodly 
number of her will. 

. But now suppose that the manu- 
facturer who talks to the woman 
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in the Rochester store is the one 
who adopted the second cours« 
that he is making furniture for : 
individual taste of the customer 
When she says, “The price is | 
high, I can’t afford it,” does 
place one hand upon his furnit: 
and the other in the breast of | 
coat, and say, “I’m sorry. We: 
what we are. Come back when 
you have more money.” 

On the contrary, he directs | 
thought from the furniture ba 
to her need. He tells her: 

“Do not think of this furnitu~e 
as something which you must |x 
able to afford. These pieces may 
not be what you want at all. 
designed them and made th 
merely to show what I can do for 
you. This particular set may not 
fit your pocketbook or your 
house or your taste. The thing 
that led you in here is the desire 
to have a set of furniture which 
will be an individual expression 
of yourself. You are a person of 
taste and refinement. You want 
to express in your home your own 
craving for beauty. When you 
think of your diningroom, your 
livingroom or your bedroom, you 
want to see your own personality 
expressed there. Forget this par- 
ticular set of pieces, and let me 
help you think of the kind of a 
room you would like to have.” 
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SELLING A NEW IDEA IN BEAUT\ 


All over this country, among 
high and low, rich and poor, there 
are people who carry about with 
them more or less developed in- 
stinctive desires for the beautiful 
The great art of the past and the 
present is an expression of these 
desirés. The beautiful furnitur 
of other days—the designs 
Gouthier, Boule, Sheraton, Chip- 
pendale and Heppelwhite—were 
for the most part made upon tlie 
direct order of certain wealthy p 
trons. Domestic furniture. was : 
luxury. But everywhere through- 
out the civilized world in the hum- 
blest peasant huts, there could ! 
found, and still can be, the hom«'y 
evidences of the craving for 
beauty and color in the efforts 
decoration and ornament made »y 
simple and ignorant folk on | 
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It’s harvest-time 
in Oklahoma Now 
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LREADY hundreds of -binders are hum- 
ming in southern Oklahoma wheat fields, 
followed closely by the thresher. Gradually 
the harvest is creeping northward, through the 
fields of golden grain, bringing the farmers of 
Oklahoma the first money from their 1921 crops. 


More than 3,000,000 acres of wheat are being 
harvested now. And every month from now 
until December farmers will take some cash 
crop to market. Buying already is being stim- 
ulated by sales at new high levels of 1920 
wheat stored on tarms. 


During the past two years Oklahoma has led 
the country in average crop condition and 
acre-yield. All during the business depression 
Oklahoma has stood apart as one of the very 
best farm markets. 


With new crop money coming in, Oklahoma 
farmers are ready to buy—not lavishly, but 
sanely. They’re going ahead with farm im- 
provements. They’re ready to buy the things 
they want and need. 


Are you ready to sell them? 


(OKLAHOMA 
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articles of daily household use— 
on chairs and tables, on cupboards 
and chests of drawers. 

In this day of almost universal 
education, the desire for beauty 
and color has kept pace with the 
growth of knowledge and finds 
endless opportunities for expres- 
sion in the daily life of the people 
of all countries. One expression 
of this desire is the popularity of 
period furniture, large quantities 
of which are sold every year to 
people of means. The supplying 
of this demand is one of the situ- 
ations referred to in the first part 
of this article. 

But period furniture is a copy 
of something that has passed away 
together with the conditions that 
produced it. Therefore, while it 
has its market, there is another 
market that it cannot supply. It 
is not a true expression of the life 
of to-day. A bedroom, for ex- 
ample, done in the style of Louis 
Quinze does not tend to suggest 
the ideals and purposes of Ameri- 
can life, but rather France under 
the most licentious of her kings, 


a reign of vulgar vice and degra-: 


dation when the noblest forms 
of art were prostituted and de- 
bauched. The day has passed 
when each of us may build our 
own house and the things that go 
into it. The expression of our own 
individuality, therefore, demands 
a new medium. Somebody must 
bring us a service that will attune 
the house and the furniture to the 
note of our minds. Otherwise we 
will always be tenants wearing our 
landlord’s clothes. 


A NEW THOUGHT FOR MANY RETAIL 
SALESMEN 


The sales problem here pre- 
sented is not so much the difficulty 
of bringing manufacturer and con- 
sumer together as it is of getting 
manufacturer and dealer to work 
in double harness. It would seem at 
first thought as though the manu- 
facturer’s only course was to appeal 
direct to the user, as in the case 
of Fuller brushes or the gift shop 
line of the Pohlson Galleries. The 
dealer is a merchandiser who has 
beem*trained to think in terms of 
investment and turnover. The 
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majority of his goods are neat! y 
packaged and priced for immedi- 
ate sale. The remote sale predi- 
cated upon a service imperceptible 
to the touch finds him tongue- 
tied and incoherent. He canrot 
see any method in the madness of 
keeping cash customers waiting ‘o 
talk art to a “shopper.” 

Here is a case where the manu- 
facturer has riveted his purpcse 
upon the satisfying of a defin'te 
human need and who has set hi»- 
self the task of adapting his pred- 
uct to fit'that need. His manu- 
facturing problems naturally are 
many and various, 

“Danersk furniture as you sce 
it to-day,” said Mr. Erskine, “rep- 
resents the working out of an idea 
that came to me in college. This 
idea was born in my mind during 
my study of art and the realiza- 
tion came to me that the examples 
of decorative art and design with 
which we become familiar in 
school had their origin, most of 
them, on the European continent 
at different times during the past. 
An opportunity to apply the prin- 
ciples of design to the objects of 
household use in our American 
homes suggested itself to me. The 
field of household furniture and 
interior decoration lay nearest at 
hand, and to that field, upon the 
conclusion of my college work, I 
turned. 

“Danersk furniture is therefore 
—to give you a compact defini- 
tion—an expression of the beauti- 
ful in color and form that belongs 
to the past and is yet in the truest 
sense an interpretation of our 
own day and civilization. Along 
with this necessarily goes our 
manufacturing story—honesty in 
construction, fidelity to our ideals, 
the soundness and authenticity of 
our designs, and the purpose to 
put life and individuality into our 
creations.” 

Mr. Erskine has personally han- 
dled the advertising of his com- 
pany since the beginning. As 
president of the Erskine-Danforth 
Corporation his interests in the 
business of the company are all- 
inclusive, yet no other department 
receives more of-his time than the 
advertising. To it he has <e- 
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Advertising Campaign 


The AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL is the 
backbone of any automotive advertising campaign 
because 

—it reaches many thousands more trade buyers in the 


industry than does any other monthly or weekly pub- 
lication. 


—it is used primarily for buying purposes. 


—its prestige causes it to be the most widely consulted 
periodical in the industry. 


—its circulation is thoroughly national in its distribution. 


—it goes to nearly three-fourths of the jobbers and 
wholesalers, these having over 90% of the total buying 
power. 


—it goes to approximately half the retail trade, these 
largely being progressive men and good buyers. 


—it carries the story most widely at the lowest cost per 
trade unit. 


The AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL is the 
logical medium on which to build your trade cam- 


paign. Make it first on the list. 


Detailed information on request. 


AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL 
Market and 49th Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Paper of the Industry 
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voted more intensive study, more 
thoughtful consideration, and has 
made it the subject of more ob- 
servation and experiment than has 
any other individual connected 
with the company. To him it is 
bound up body and soul with the 
fundamental idea of which the 
business is an expression. 

“My first ideas about advertis- 
ing,” continued Mr. Erskine, “led 
me to the use of large space in 
trade and class publications, as I 
recognized the fact that I had an 
unusual and difficult story to tell 
and I felt that large space was 
needed in which to tell it. Our 
business was so small at that time 
and our capital so limited that it 
did. not take me long to realize 
that the prosecution of such a pol- 
icy would mean failure. 

“Before I had gone too far, 
consequently, I altered our policy 
and began to use advertisements 
of small size—single column, two 
and three inches—in order to fa- 
miliarize the reading public with 
our name and trade-mark and to 
buy inquiries. As the years went 
by, we increased the size of our 
space slightly each year and added 
to our list of publications. 

“In addition to our factories at 
Stamford, our executive offices 
are located in New York, where 
we maintain a large showroom 
fitted up with exhibits of our en- 
tire line of Danersk furniture. 
This is also our retail store for 
the New York territory. 

“The growth of our business to 
its present size is proof of the fact 
. that the public wants what we 
have to sell. Our expenditure for 
advertising has been increased 
steadily year after year, and this 
year our space both in trade 
papers and class publications in- 
cludes a number of full pages, 
some .of them in color.” 


THE SALES ORGANIZATION AND 
HOW IT IS CHOSEN 


The 1921 advertising campaign 
of the Erskine-Danforth Corpora- 
tion presents an exceedingly inter- 
esting exhibit in view of what has 
been written regarding the sales 
policy of the company. Before 
giving attention to the advertising 
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story and the kind of copy used, 
the reader should bear in mind 
the fact that while the company 
has had a retail dealer policy from 
the beginning, it established its 
own retail store in New York and 
sold the consumer direct in New 
York and in other parts of the 
country where it could not get 
local representation with a furni- 
ture house or decorator. It pio- 
neered its own sales campaign, 
therefore. The campaign to the 
consumer and dealer has been car- 
ried on simultaneously, though a 
the beginning and for a long eile 
thereafter it was naturally suc- 
cessful to a much larger extent 
with the consumer. 

The choice of dealers who are 
qualified to act as representatives 
of the Danersk line has of course 
been a matter of peculiar difficulty. 
Many of the better-known decora- 
tors of the country have used 
Danersk furniture ever since it 
has been on the market. There 
are in the larger cities many fine 
stores and interior decorating es- 
tablishments that have special- 
ized in the furnishing of homes 
and which maintain organizations 
trained in working out the details 
of personal color schemes and in- 
dividual styles of treatment. A 
number of such concerns have 
taken the Danersk line and main- 
tain displays. A list of dealers in 
thirty-eight cities is now printed 
in the page advertisements to the 
consumer, arranged alphabetically 
by towns, under the following 
caption: “These dealers are ex- 
hibiting the Spanish Peasant Set 
(the subject of the advertisement) 
and other Danersk furniture.” 

Advertisements in national me- 
diums present particular sets of 
furniture, such as the Spanish 
Peasant Set just referred to. One 
advertisement reads, “Furniture of 
simple peasant lines decorated in 
exquisite lacquer colors.” An il- 
lustration shows the complete set 
with a detail of the design. Th 
copy reads in part: 

“Danersk Spanish peasant fur- 
niture is true to the tradition of 
furniture made beautiful through 
color as well as line. In designing 
(Continued on page 113) 
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If a man makes a teacup, an 
automobile, or an advertise- 
ment that is truly more beau- 
tiful than anything of its kind, 
the world is quick to give it 
consideration. To know how 
to make more powerful use of 


beauty is an important task 
right now—for the manu- 
facturer and the advertising 


creator. 


Glen Buck 


Advertising 
Chicago 
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There are Salesmen 
and salesmen 


and a world of difference between 
them. But there’s one thing you can 
count upon as being certain. That is: 
when your secretary hands you a card 
like this there’s a man waiting outside 
to see you. He’s not an errand boy, 
nor is he an orator, but he knows 
engravings. The few minutes it takes 
to see him you'll find well spent. 


If you are tired of dealing with an 
errand boy or hearing “We've got the 
best shop in the country” and would. 
appreciate some hard-headed sales 
service—drop us a line or better, call 
Harrison 8197. 


er 
Photo ‘Engravers, Colo Piate-Makers 
605 vorehicagt Street 
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his Danersk group we went, as 
always, to the sources. A rare old 
Spanish bed with oval painted 
nxeadboard, a simple chest, and 
quaint chair were the authentic 
)riginals around which the set was 
reated. 

“Our moderately priced furni- 

ture is never a cheap copy of 
-omething expensive and elabo- 

rate. It is furniture simple in 
ne but finished in those exquisite 
designs and executed in the same 
artistry that characterizes our 
choicest pieces. Picture your own 
room or a guest room hung with 
some delightful chintz and fur- 
nished with pieces from the Span- 
ish peasant group. 

“The same careful attention will 
be given to your order whether 
you purchase from your dealer, 
decorator or direct from us.” 

Inquiries to the New York office 
are invited by the line, “Send for 
‘The Danersk,’ a free bulletin il- 
lustrating decorative furniture.” 
This bulletin explains that furni- 
ture falls into three classes: (1) 
special pieces, individually de- 


signed, and generally ordered for 


the formal rooms of palatial 
homes; (2) furniture designed 
after traditional styles and finished 
to order; and (3) stock furniture 
produced in large quantities. Dan- 
ersk furniture is described as a 
combination of the first two classes 
with a special service added which 
offers the customer the opportu- 
nity to have each piece finished 
according to individual taste and 
in ‘harmony with the decorative 
scheme of the room in which it 
is to be used. 

The Danersk organization is de- 
scribed and its facilities, experi- 
ence and the skill of its artists in 
the field of color and design em- 
phasized. The bulletin is well 
illustrated with many reproduc- 
tions of beautiful examples of fur- 
niture styles. A complete price 
list accompanies the bulletin, and 
a printed message thanks the in- 
quirer for his request, sets forth 
the company’s ideals in its partic- 
ular field and hopes “that we shall 
be favored with your order either 
direct or through an accredited 
dealer in your own territory.” 
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Where there is such a dealer in 
the territory of the inquirer, the 
dealer’s name is given. 

The advertising campaign to the 
dealer is especially interesting. 
One series of advertisements 
features “Danersk Prints and 
Chintzes” and appeals to the deco- 
rator-dealer from another side. 
For illustration there is a picture 
of the ship Ulysses, of Salem, en- 
tering Marseilles, March 23, 1804, 
and a reference to the period of 
“hazard and romance.” There is 
also a large detail of a chintz 
pattern. 

“Danersk Prints and Chintzes,” 
reads the copy, “are frequently 
copies, beautifully made in Eng- 
land for us, of charming Colonial 
originals that we have secured 
from homes where they have been 
treasured for generations. We 
offer these Danersk chintzes to the 
trade in the original color schemes 
and also in those combinations that 
comply with the most fashionable 
demands of our own day.” 

Dealers are invited to visit the 
New York salesrooms and the 
factory at Stamford. The com- 
pany’s traveling representatives 
call on dealers. The Danersk idea 
is percolating, due in large meas- 
ure to the persistent advertising. 
Dealers are being added slowly as 
they comprehend the idea. 

Many manufacturers have this 
same problem; i.e., bringing the 
dealer to understand the idea be- 
hind the product and to meet the 
customer on the plane of his need 
and not on the plane of sales exi- 
gency. The Danersk story clearly 
teaches that the manufacturer who 
has the right kind of faith in his 
own ideals, and the kind of per- 
sistence that will starve to win, 
and is not averse to the use of 
the right kind of advertising can 
convert the dealer to his way of 
thinking. 

And because the world is wide 
and the art hunger of the people 
ineradicable, many have already 
beaten a pathway to the door of 
Danersk. The company is not yet 
a giant monopoly, but the degree 
of success already attained is the 
hopeful harbinger of a larger 
future. 
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The Milline Applied to Papers of 
Small Circulation 


Further Discussion of an Advertising Matter of Growing Intere 


By Benj. H. Jefferson 


Advertising Manager of Lyon & Healy 


EPLYING to the criticism 

from a New York agency that 
the Milline system is not suitable 
for computing advertising in pa- 
pers of small circulation, I think 
this statement must arise from a 
misapprehension. 

We find the Milline by multiply- 
ing the size of the space by the cir- 
culation. A single Milline is most 
easily visualized as one agate line 
circulated one million times. Of 
course, one thousand agate lines in 
a newspaper of one thousand circu- 
lation would also be equal to one 
Milline. So it follows that if you 
are placing an advertisement in a 
paper of 3,000 circulation which 
has an agate line rate of two cents, 
you are paying a Milline rate of 
$6.60. Is this not clear? 

This little paper must come out 
333 times before an agate line in 
its columns has been circulated one 
million times. Therefore we must 
multiply its daily agate rate of 
two cents by 333, which gives us 
$6.60. Whether it is worth this 
price is another question. To a 
local advertiser the small paper is 
the only advertising medium, prac- 
tically, and is surely a bargain. 
Certain national advertisers can 
use it at a profit, but there we get 
into the question of trade connec- 
tions which, by the way, are up to 
the advertiser and not the news- 

paper. 

A Philadelphia agency that says 
frankly that it does not see the ad- 
vantage of the Milline system over 
the old method of figuring on the 
basis of so much a line per thou- 
sand, I am sure, is not fully in 
touch with the plan. 

Let us say that an advertiser 
uses the following space in the 
month of March: 


Saturday Evening Post... 
Vogue 
Good Housekeeping 


Y page 
00 lines 
1 page 


Delineator ines 
Atlantic 1 pace 


Now, let us say that his com- 
petitor in the month of March 
uses this list: 


Ladies’ Home Journal.... 
Delineator 

Leslie’s 

Life 

Century 


A ‘page 


Now how can you tell under the 
old system which firm placed its 
message before the greater num- 
ber of readers? 

The old way of figuring by cir- 
culation will not do, because 100 
lines in the Delineator is not the 
same as a page in the Delineator 
by any manner of means. Other- 
wise, if advertiser “A” put 100 
lines in a number of mediums and 
his competitor put ten lines in the 
same list of mediums, the competi- 
tor would be reaching the same 
number of people. As a matter of 
fact he is reaching only one-tenth 
the number because his message is 
delivered only one-tenth as forci- 
bly. Under the Milline system 
you can tell exactly the advertis- 
ing weight of each list. And the 
answer requires only two words. 

This I contend is the modern 
scientific viewpoint. The good 
old days when advertising could 
be sold by the card—so much a 
card—Ah! the good old days— 
and a card might mean anything 
under the shining heavens—have 
gone forever. 


Jack Shaw to Leave Erickson 
Company 


Jack Shaw has resigned as art d 
tor of The Erickson Company, New 
York. He has not announced his p/ans. 
Before joining the Erickson agency he 
had been with the J. Walter Thompson 
Co., Inc., Newell-Emmett Co., [nc., 
and Sherman & Lebair, Inc. 
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The Contact Point 


The advertising sign is the point 
of contact between production 
and sales. 


Signs help to transform a dead 
circuit of agencies into a live, 
buzzing system of distribution. 


“Ing-Rich” Signs are famous 
“live wires.” Their cheery colors 
of solid porcelain (fused into 
steel) make them magnetic re- 
minders at points of sale. 


A post card will bring you free sketch 
and sample sigr. No obligation. 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
College Hill Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Sole Manufacturers Of 


ING-RICH 


a IN ENAMELED yp ia 


= SIGNS— 


Everlasting eblicity in \ 
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The Advertising Agency’s 
Position 


[St. Elmo Massengale, of the Mas- 
sengale Advertising Agency, Atlanta, 
Ga., at Advertising Clubs Convention.] 

The underlying principle of the mod- 
ern agency is good service, but do not 
forget that by rendering good service 
to the advertiser the agency renders the 
best possible service to the ethical pub- 
lisher. 

Developing new accounts that have 
never before seen the value of using 
space; carefully developing these ac- 
counts so that the advertiser will re- 
gard advertising as a wise expenditure 
instead of an unproductive expense; 
selecting the right mediums that will 
pay the advertiser returns instead of 
discouraging him; submitting to the 
publisher advertisements in the most 
easily handled form; guaranteeing the 
publisher against loss on the advertis- 
ing placed through the agency; these 
are only a few of the advantages to 
the publisher of the modern advertising 
agency. 

I have heard it argued that the 
modern agency exists only because of 
the advertiser and publisher, and that 
advertisers and publishers existed be- 
fore the advertising agency. This is as 
true as the facts that the sea existed 
before there were ships to sail across 
it and there was disease before there 
were doctors to cure it.. The advertis- 
ing agency is a logical development of 
advertising and of the publishing busi- 
ness. The modern advertising agency 
holds a strong position in the business 
field, for it is the doctor of business, 
it is the prophet of changing business 
conditions, it is the analyst that guards 
against preventable business mistakes, 
and it is the efficient clearing house that 
stands between and helps both the ad- 
vertiser and the publisher. 

What the advertising agencies have 
accomplished in the past is but a faint 
indication of what they will accomplish 
for advertisers and publishers in the 
future. The American Association of 
Advertising Agencies is doing truly 
wonderful work in correlating data and 
analyzing advertising methods and prob- 
lems to the end that each year will see 
advertising more closely approach an 
exact science. 


Death of Edward F. Cooper 


Edward F. Cooper, sales manager of 
the mill-goods department of Henry 
Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, died in 
that city on June 10. He was sixty- 
three years old and had been with the 
Disston company since 1871. 


Detroit Agency Gets Account 


for Business Papers 
Business papers will be used in the 
advertising of the Michigan Copper & 
Brass Company, Detroit. The Fred M. 
Randal! Company, also of Detroit, has 
just obtained the advertising account of 
this manufacturer. 
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Charles H. Porter Heads Ney 
Chicago Agency 

The Thielecke Advertising Compan 
of Chicago, has been reorganized as « 
Porter-Eastman-Byrne Company, wi 
Charles H. Porter president. For 
number of years Mr. Porter has be 
chairman of the board of Critchfield & 
Co., Chicago advertising agency. 
change in name does not bring a: 
change in_the management beyond : 
addition of Mr. Porter. The Meeste 
of the company, in addition to Mr. P 
ter, are: Warren Eastman, vic 
president; Charles W. Byrne, secretar 
treasurer; F. G. White, auditor; E. \ 
Thielecke. 


Sternau Company to Enter Au- 
tomobiie Accessory Field 


S. Sternau & Co., Inc., New York, 
makers of “Sterno” canned heat, will 
enter the automobile accessory field as 
manufacturers of carbon remover, ant 
freeze, top dressing, priming fluid, body 
polish, fender enamel, radiator cement 
etc. These products will be made at a 
new plant erected at Baltimore, Md. 

William R. Petze has joined this com- 
pany as general sales manager of its 
newly created automotive accessories di- 
vision. Mr. Petze was recently sales 
manager of branches for the Splitdorf 
Electrical Company. 


Museum Would Give Manu- 
facturers More Help 


To bring closer co-operation between 
the Pennsylvania Museum and Sch 
of Industrial Art and the Saipeleie. 
ers, its trustees have appointed Charles 
H. Winslow as secretary. He has 
studied methods of trade training in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France, 
Switzerland and Germany. President 
Wilson appointed him a member of the 
Commission on Federal Aid for Voca 
tional Education. Previously Mr. Wins 
low was a member of the Massachusetts 
Commission on Industrial Education 








Bassick Company Centralizes 
Advertising 

The advertising work of the var‘ous 
plants of The Bassick Company is now 
centralized at the general offices in 
Bridgeport, Conn., and all advertising 
will hereafter be placed by H. C. Ben- 
nett, who is in charge of the de 
partment. Heretofore, the company’s 
advertising has been placed by the man 
agers of the various departments. 


Wilson Brown with Vogan 
Candy Company 


Wilson Brown, who has been on 
nected with the Owl Drug Company for 
several years in Sacramento, Cal., n 
Portland, Ore., has been appointed <en- 
eral manager of the Vogan Cardy ‘om 
pany, Portland. 
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— Where Goods Sell Quickly 


Industry, and consequently retail business, is on the up- 


grade in Janesville. 


This rich, potential market offers to 


fighting sales and advertising managers a responsive outlet 


for their products. 


The C. M. & St. P. Ry. are adding 
more men every day. 


The Janesville Chamber of Commerce 
have just added more than 800 live, 
progressive, wide-awake boosters to 
their roster on a three-year mem- 
bership basis—watch Janesville for 
results. 


The Janesville Brick Works announce 
the erection of a new brick kiln, 300,- 
000 bricks daily capacity. Freese Bros. 
are obtaining orders for brick suffi- 
cient to warrant full-time operation. 


Lewis Knitting Co. reports increased 
demand for Lewis Union Suits, and 
are increasing their employment force 
weekly. J. L. Wilcox, Pres., says: 
“We are convinced that the de- 
pression in buying is over, for we 
oy excellent orders for Fall 
goods.”’ 


Freight reports show that freight 
movements out of Janesville are prac- 
tically normal, 


The Samson Tractor Company, division 
of the General Motors Corp., are com- 
pleting the removal of their entire 
plant, to be devoted to the manufac- 
ture of Samson Trucks, from Flint, 
Michigan, to Janesville. Production 
on the trucks commenced June 1, 1921. 


Parker Pen Co. announce they will 
start manufacture of new type of pen- 
cil here, beginning with a production 
schedule of 1,000 pencils daily, 


Geo. F. Kimball, Pres., Thoroughgood 
& Co., cigar box manufadturers, states 
they are selling cigar box material at 
cost to stimulate industry and to keep 
their organization working full speed 
ahead. This company supplies cigar 
boxes for Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa. 


Janesville is on the move—the Gazette 
is in the front ranks of the procession. 


Our Service Department will render 
close co-operation with advertisers, 
which is exceedingly valuable and 
which costs nothing. 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 


H. H. BLISS, Publisher 
“An Unusual Newspaper” 
“Member of Wisconsin Daily League” 


M. C. WATSON, 
Eastern Representative, 
286 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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A. W. ALLEN, 
Western Representative, 
1336 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
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Protection : 


NSURANCE, a savings account, a will—each 

a“good policy” in life. They stand for protection. 
So does the well-written message. It safeguards 
against misunderstandings in commercial trans- 
actions. It is a permanent record. Hence it should 
mirror you—express your individuality—largely 
by means of the quality of paper upon which it 
is inscribed. 
Systems Bond is a paper of dependability. It 
bespeaks substantiality. It protects your interests 
in distant places. This is partly due to the un- 
mistakable suggestion of goodness and distinc- 
tion about Systems Bond. And again because its 
fine, business-like texture symbolizes commercial 
integrity and fair dealing. 
Systems is. indeed the bond of the business 
man. It possesses a liberal rag-content—yet it is 
moderately priced. And it is loft-dried—which ex- 
plains that rich “crackle” that is decidedly Systems. 
Systems Bond is the standard bearer of a com- 
prehensive group of papers—a grade for every 
bond and ledger need—all produced under the 
same advantageous conditions—and including 
the well-known Pilgrim, Transcript, Manifest and 
Atlantic marks. 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


501 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 
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The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper 
at the Reasonable Price 
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How to Get Your Goods Shown in 
Big Store Windows 


Saw Manufacturer Puts Over Profitable Decorating Contest through 
Business-Paper Advertising 


BIG Indianapolis retail hard- 
d ware store had been selling 
saws made by E. C. Atkins & 
Company, Inc., manufacturers in 
that city. For some reason it later 
got to featuring a rival line and 
quit buying. from Atkins. The 
Atkins salesmen failed to budge 
the store management from this 
attitude and could not imagine the 
reason why. It was one of those 
enigmatical problems that make 
salesmen sweat and worry. No, 
nothing was wrong with Atkins 
saws. The prices were right. The 
quality was good. But for the 
present the store would try to 
worry along with the other line. 

About this time the Atkins com- 
pany started something decidedly 
unusual in its business-paper ad- 
vertising. Instead of talking 
about its saws it made the whole 
theme of the advertising “Atkins 
Silver Steel Saw Prize Window 
Displays.” It offered to pay ten 
dollars for each window display 
photograph worthy of reproduc- 
tion that it might receive each 
week. The contest was open to all 
hardware window trimmers in 
stores large and small, the Atkins 
company supplying such cut-outs 
as might be needed and giving any 
other co-operation possible. The 
major part of the window had to 
be devoted to Atkins saws. 

There never was a real window 
trimmer who did not have an am- 
bition to see his work in print. 
For him to have one of his dis- 
plays reproduced in a magazine 
means something to him that can 
well be appreciated by every per- 
son who delights in doing a work- 
manlike job and in receiving suit- 
able recognition for it. 

The display man in the store 
just mentioned is a close reader of 
the business papers in his. field— 
something every display man ought 
to be. He saw the advertisement 
and immediately decided to enter 
the contest. He found a few At- 


kins saws in stock and made them 
the basis of a window display that 
took a prize. He got his publicity 
and his ten dollars. But the point 
of the story is that the account 
with Atkins was rehabilitated. 
The display caused so many people 
to ask for Atkins saws that the 
buyer took them on again. The 
account is in a live, healthy con- 
dition to-day. 


OTHER DISPLAYS THAT WERE REPRO- 
DUCED IN BUSINESS PAPERS 


A hardware dealer in Porto 
Rico, after reading the window 
display contest advertisement, 
wrote the company saying that he 
had eight large windows in his 
store and that he was going to put 
in a saw display the following 
week. Meanwhile he was prepar- 
ing an order for more merchan- 
dise. By the way, would the com- 
pany be good enough to send him 
some electrotypes and other ad- 
vertising helps? 

The Barrett-Hicks Company, a 
retail hardware store of Fresno, 
Cal., wrote that “going forward 
to you with this letter is a photo- 
graph of a window featuring At- 
kins saws exclusively, prepared by 
us in connection with your little 
window contest proposition.” 

The color scheme of the window 
was emerald green with the grape 
and grape leaf theme carried 
through the entire seventy-five 
foot front of the store. It was 
made as a part of the store’s 
special display to mark Fresno’s 
Raisin Day Festival, which is the 
big celebration of the year in 
those parts. The management es- 
timates that perhaps 100,000 
people from out-of-town had a 
chance to read the story of Atkins 
saws as it was told in the window. 

The foregoing examples and a 
number of others in the Atkins 
files that Printers’ Ink had the 
privilege of examining would 
seem to indicate that the Atkins 
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company has struck a live sales- 
creating lead in its business paper 
advertising. A few years ago, as 
was mentioned recently in Print- 
ERS’ INK, this kind of advertising 
would have been impossible as a 
steady proposition. Some far- 
seeing advertising manager might 
have got it across for a time or 
two and then his superior officers 
would have sat upon it. But here 
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to window-trimming help and in- 
spiration can be found in the small 
store. They seem to regard th 
large store as a power unto itself 
in this respect. And in so doing 
they deprive themselves of a con- 
siderable amount of business that 
could come were they able to get 
adequate retail display for their 
merchandise. 

The big hardware store is as 


ONE OF THE PRIZE-WINNING WINDOWS IN WHICH THE COMPANY GOT ITS SAWS DISPLAYED 


is a company advertising a win- 
dow trimming contest week after 
week for every week during 1921. 


the merchandise is 
secondary. Window trimming is 
the main issue. Really this is a 
remarkable and almost an _ un- 
believable development in adver- 
tising, considered. in the light of 
the conservatism that has ruled for 
so long a time. 

This recognition of- a_ well- 
trimmed window as a high pow- 
ered selling agency ought to be 
highly interesting to manufacturers 
in the present stage of the devel- 
opment of service work for retail- 
ers. It is especially noteworthy 
because of the fact that it is di- 
rected principally at the big stores. 
Many manufacturers co-operating 
with retailers in the matter of 
helping them turn into profit the 
goods they buy from the manu- 
facturer proceed on the theory 
that the only worth-while response 


Talking of 


much in need of window trimming 
ideas as is the small one. And it 
can utilize the ideas much more 
effectively to the good of all con- 
cerned. Likewise the window 
trimmer in the large store is re- 
sponsive to outside encouragement 
and the opportunity to get a little 
glory and a few dollars on the side. 

Every manufacturer whose 
goods are sold in a retail store 
knows that if he can have special 
window displays devoted exclus- 
ively or largely to his goods his 
sales would increase for the simple 
reason that the retailer would 
want more goods to supply the de- 
mand that the displays would 
create. 

But how is he going to get his 
special window advertising? 

He could put out printed mat- 
ter containing the elementary 
principles of display and some 
easily-constructed window exhibits 
which are attractive mainly to the 








the contest. 
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The Boston Evening Ameri- 
can selling at 3c per copy has 
over 290,000 circulation daily. 
This means a reading public of 
something like 1,334,000 people. 


The figures quoted above give 
some idea of the purchasing 
power of this great number of 
readers. This is a tremendous 
market to appeal to with your 
advertising. 


The Boston Evening Ameri- 
can is read in one out of every 
two homes in Metropolitan 
Boston. No paper with such an 
intensive circulation can fail to 
reach every class of reader. 
Investigation discloses that over 
50% of the automobile owners 
in Metropolitan Boston read the 
American. Over 66% of the 
members of the Boston Stock 
Exchange read the Boston 


Hearst Building 
NEW YORK: 1789 Broadway 





$100,000,000.00 
Worth of Food 
$36,000,000.00 
W orth of Wearing Apparel 
18,000,000 Pazr of Stockings and 
3,000,000 Pazr of Shoes 


THESE ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE YEARLY 
PURCHASES OF THE READERS OF THE 
BOSTON EVENING AMERICAN 


American. Over 68% of the 
high executives among the busi- 
ness men read the Boston 
American. The only quality 
circulation which has real and 
great value is that large circu- 
lation which includes the very 
best people in every grade of 
society from top to bottom. The 
Boston American is a cross sec- 
tion of Boston itself and Bos- 
ton is the richest city per capita 
in America. 


The readers of the American 
are the best buying group in 
New England, for they pay 
three cents for each paper when 
they could buy the other evening 
newspapers for one and two 
cents. 


Advertising in. the Boston 
American produces tremendous 
results. 


Our Merchandise Service Department can 
absolutely solve the problems of this market. 


WRITE FOR A FULL EXPLANATION OF JUST WHAT IT CAN DO 
FOR YOU. 


58 Sutter Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
80 Summer Street, BOSTON 
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amateur - decorator or to the 
smaller retailer who does his own 
display work. This is good as far 
as it goes. He can distribute to 
his customers expensive cut-outs or 
other material which may or may 
not be used and often are not. 
But these expedients, no matter 
how intelligently they may be used, 
do not appeal to the larger store 
where there is a window trimmer 
who knows his business and who 
is generally cynical in his attitude 
toward “outside helps.” 

If the manufacturer wants to 
gain the co-operation of the big 
store window trimmer he must 
make it an object to the trimmer 
to show his goods in much the 
same manner that Printers’ INK 
recently advised manufacturers to 
proceed to get retail stores’ sales 
people to push their goods. There 


must be something of a personal 
nature to influence the trimmer 
and this the Atkins company ap- 
pears to have worked down to a 
reasonably fine point. 

At the beginning of 1921 the 
company started out on a year’s 


campaign in behalf of good win- 
dows which involved special busi- 
‘ness paper advertising each week. 
For several weeks the advertising 
was devoted to stirring up general 
attention to window trimming and 
calling attention to the company’s 
offer to pay ten dollars for each 
photograph of a window trim 
which reached a certain prescribed 
standard. The trimmer was asked 
to send also a photograph of him- 
self. After the thing had run 
along a while one of the prize- 
winning windows was reproduced 
in each advertisement, together 
with a photograph of the man who 
made it. The rest of the space is 
taken up with promotion matter 
for the window trim contest, treat- 
ment of such subjects as “Win- 
dows must gain attention” and an 
invitation for dealers to send for 
window displays, advertising and 
general service material. 
Eventually the Atkins people 
will assemble the prize-winning 
windows in a book which will be 
at the disposal of their customers. 
“The window trimming cam- 
paign, as we are conducting it, 
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runs pretty well up into money,’ 
T. A. Carroll, of the Atkins 
company, said to Printers’ Ink. 
“The ten dollars we pay for cach 
photograph accepted seems pre ity 
small, but we buy quite a large 
number of them, all things con- 
sidered. Then, the weekly adver- 
tising space and the direct mail 
follow-up means more expense. 
Unless one can look at this kind 
of advertising in a broad way he 
is likely to be afraid of it because 
it does not make direct offer of 
merchandise. But we believe it to 
be the most valuable kind of pub- 
licity because it advertises the way 
to sell merchandise. Show a man 
how to sell your goods and you 
don’t have to ask him to buy them. 
Our contest plan causes window 
trimmers to do their level best to 
make prize-winning displays. This 
kind of assistance will draw people 
into the store and make them ask 
for Atkins saws. If this is not 
an effective way of getting a re- 
tailer to buy our saws then what 
could be?’ 

The window trimming contest 
may be hooked up with retail 
store demonstrations of Atkins 
saws put on at the expense of the 
company. A special demonstrator 
will be sent to a retail store to ap- 
pear on a certain date. His visit 
is heralded by a special window 
trim which may become a candi- 
date for a prize, by local news- 
paper advertising put on with the 
co-operation of the company and 
by a general letter mailed irom 
the manufacturer’s advertising de- 
partment to a list of customers and 
prospects supplied by the store 

In selling the retailer on the 
demonstration idea the company 
approaches him with some such 
suggestion as “How would you 
like to sell fifteen dozen saws in a 
week?” 

The dealer is willing, as a mat- 
ter of course, and this means that 
he is going to see that*his stock 
of saws is large enough to meet 
possible demands. 

“The big thing behind all this,” 
said Mr. Carroll, “is that it cleans 
out the dealer’s old stock, making 
it necessary and natural for him to 
send in a new order.” 
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Why not use Rand M¢CNally Maps 


to Advertise your Business? 


The use of maps for advertising purposes has grown 
tremendously in the last five years. The particular value 
of such advertising is not alone its interest, but its perma- 
nency. Not for many months, if ever, does a map or atlas 
find its way into the waste basket. 


Here are just a few of the tho ds of ns using 
Ranp M°NaA_ty Advertising Maps and Atlases: 


AmeErIcAN Tosacco Co. P. Lorittarp & Company 

N. Y. Lire Insurance Co. Younc Hat Company 

Guaranty Trust CoMPANY Prest-O-Lite Company 

NationaL City Bank Dramonp Match Company 

MANHATTAN REFRIGERATOR Co. EgurTaBLe Trust Co. 

U. S. Rupser Co. Bartimore & Onto R. R. 

Oxtp Cotony Trust Co. N. Y. Cenrrar R. R. 

Pactric Fire INsurANcE Co. Curcaco & NortH WesTerN R. R. 

AMERICAN WoopWORKING STANDARD Ort CoMPANY 
Macuinery Co Cunarp STEAMSHIP CoMPANY 





Let us suggest a way by which you, too, can use maps profitably 
to advertise your business. We have maps to fit any business. 
We shall be glad to quote prices, etc., on request. 


Ranp MSNaLy & ComPeANY 
Map Headquarters 


536 S. CLark StrREET, CHICAGO 42 E. 22np Street, New Work 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR ON ADVERTISING MAPS 
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Why Benjamin Franklin Is Settlingg 7 


Down Again in Waterbury, Conn§ =.= 
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Millions of people have been reading in their newspapers about a statue 0 — = 
Benjamin Franklin which has traveled from Philadelphia to Boston via Bordomg oi natur 
town, Perth Amboy and New York, and from Boston via Providence, New Londor faring the + 
New Haven and Bridgeport to Waterbury, where it was unveiled June 4, 192 Waterb 
What special interest has Waterbury in Benjamin Franklin, or Benjami§@, iy in om 
Franklin in Waterbury? te first con 
Waterbury loves the memory and respects the character of Franklin, an@@jhittle of Si 
will furnish the proper atmosphere for a statue of the Revolutionary philosophe There at 
and statesman. bry and he 
Waterbu 

A FIT HOME FOR THE STATUE tal leader! 

Waterbu 


The author of “Poor Richard’s Almanac” is very appropriately settling dowS imous, 
in Library Park, Waterbury, Conn. 
Just consider the sort of city it must be that can domicile a statue 0 
Franklin in a place that can be christened ‘“‘Library Park.”’ TI 
In all other respects the surroundings are appropriate because Waterbury 















an industrious city muubone P 
a studious city Mesper in th 
a thrifty city kwspaper 0: 
&@ prosperous city 
a city which works hard, plays hard and lives wisely, but well TH 
a city which buys liberally and invests freely and wisely 
a city which always keeps sufficient money in the bank Morning ar 
a notable city industrially, pre-eminent in its chosen lines, indispensab WILLIAM 
the government in war, and to the world in peace Publi 
a beautiful city scenically and architecturally uDis 
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a fine city socially, and blessed with a wonderful community spirit 
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THE CITY’S BUSINESS FOUNDATIONS 


» Waterbury’s industries are prosperous. There are no bonds, preferred stocks 
g mortgages on her manufacturing plants. Her corporation stocks are owned at 
me. Local ownership and management retain the profits to be snugly re-invested 
l | i further developments. 


Waterbury is known as a good business town, with fine stores, well stocked 
oi ably managed. 


THE CITY’S PHYSICAL ESTATE 


Waterbury has a beauty of landscape unusual even in New England. Many 
ely parks and public greens have been provided for public use by the generosity 
wi forethought of her citizens, 

Waterbury strikes a different note architecturally. There is a beauty and 
~~ in many of her large buildings that would make them notable anywhere. 
for instance: 

Photographs of its new City Hall are now on exhibitions at the Paris Salon 
as a perfect specimen of American Colonial architecture. 
Its Union Station is a remarkable structure. 
It has some office buildings of superb dignity. 
Its churches are many and large, and some of them magnificent. 
5 Its newest High School is drawing official inspection visits from all over 
: the United States and Canada. 
Its leading hotel is one of the finest in New England. 
Its music hall is a gem designed by McKim, Mead & White. 
Its leading club has for its home a building of rare beauty designed by 

Cass Gilbert. 

Its newest theatre will cost a million dollars when completed. 

Its two large hospitals are not only modern in equipment, but beautiful 
structures. 

Its modern factories (yes, there is an art.in building workshops) are clean, 
airy and sightly. 

Its many beautiful homes—but what’s the use? Inspection in person is 
needed to gain just appreciation of the city’s physical equipment. 
















THE KIND OF PEOPLE SHE ATTRACTS 


To appreciate Waterbury socially it is necessary to live there. There is a 
freedom and friendliness that would have delighted that great democrat, Franklin. 
There is a whole-souled community spirit. It is just the kind of a city that you 
vould naturally expect to enroll 35,000 members in the local Red Cross Chapter 
ting the war. 

Waterbury is the kind of city that could turn out 40,000 artillery time fuses 
tday in just one of its big plants, and meantime furnish the soldiers who won 
te first considerable fight between American and Germans in the late war—the 
Little of Siecheprey. 

There are three fine high schools, and five large private schools are in Water- 
bry and her suburbs. 

Waterbury is a city of educated taste, high intellectual standards and indus- 
tial leadership. 

‘ ncaa is the home of the Ingersoll—the watch which made the dollar 
ow ous. 


“7 THE THREE GOOD NEWSPAPERS 
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Among countless other activities and institutions which reflect and typify 
Vaterbury are three good newspapers. They are the kind of newspapers that can 
mosper in the city we have described. The leading one and, we modestly hope, a 
uwspaper of the kind that Ben Franklin would publish if he were living, is 


THE WATERBURY REPUBLICAN 


Morning and Sunday Member of A. B. C. 


WILLIAM J. PAPE, IRVIN B. MYERS, 
Publisher Business Manager 


Julius Mathews Special Agency, New York, Boston, Chicago 
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Federal Trade Head Calls for 
Unfettered Business 


Ar emphatic demand that there shall 
be no more so-called “Government in- 
terference with business” was made by 
Huston Thompson, chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission in an ad- 
dress before the convention of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers Association in 
Chicago 

Mr. Thompson insisted that even 
though he is the head of a governmental 
ody he does not believe that the Ameri- 
can business man should be interfered 
with, that his hands should be tied or 
that he should be subjected to that dic- 
tation during times of peace that pre- 
vailed as a matter of necessity during 
the war. 

“Is the American business man will- 
ing to surrender his initiative?” he 
asked. “Shall he be told what is right 
and what is wrong? 

“This American business man of 
whom we are talking is strong enough 
to stand on his own feet. He asks 
only to be placed in the arena of fair 
play in competition. He is perfectly 
willing to be told from time to time 
what the business atmosphere is, what 
influences are at work to swing the 
pendulum of business in one direction 
and another, and he believes that his 
Government should furnish such facts. 
But the Government must not act as a 
dictator in this business arena, rather 
it shall act as an umpire keeping hands 
off until one competitor infringes upon 
the rights of another.” 


This, Mr. Thompson explained is the, 


stand of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. It is impossible for this body to 
rule in advance on business questions 
that arise. It has neither the men nor 
the machinery to prognosticate all the 
ills that come up from time to time in 
all lines of business. 


Ralph W. Merrill Forms Chi- 
cago Agency 
Ralph W. Merrill, formerly with 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chicago 
advertising agency, and the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, has formed an adver- 
tising agency in Chicago to be known 
as the Ralph W. Merrill Company. 
Associated with him are Horace C. 
Bennett, recently with the McKinney 
Company, of Chicago; Bard Priddy, 
formerly manager of the Advertisers’ 
Service Bureau of System Magazine; 
Lester J. Sholty, formerly wit The 
Koch Co., Inc., of Milwaukee, and 
John Y. Beaty, formerly managing edi- 
tor of System-on-the.Farm. 


Saturday a Big Day for Cigar 


Sales 
The sales of the United Cigars Stores 
Co. of America for May, $6,411,337, 
were 6 per cent below May, 1929, 
$6,830,338. This decrease is ascribed 
to the fact that there was one less Sat- 
urday in the month of May, 1921. 


June 16, 1921 


Better Backing for Bond 
Salesmen 


[A. E. Bryson, of Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., Chicago, Ill., before the Finan 
Section, Advertising Clubs Conventio: | 

The amount of bond advertis 
considering the volume of busin: 
still remains relatively small, due la: 
ly to the fact that we have not so!d 
ourselves and our associates on its truc 
value. Let’s get away from the idea 
that we have to produce a tangible <.| 
lar of results for each dollar of ad\y 
tising expended. With our salesn 
confronted with the problem of incr 
ing their production, isn’t there more 
value to giving them proper backing 
than to attracting a few inquiries 1 
making an occasional direct sale? Is 
the example of other merchandizers in 
their generous use of printers’ ink of 
no value to us? Let’s advertise more 
individually and let’s bring pressure 
to bear to get such associations as th: 
Investment Bankers Association f 
America and the American Bankers 
Association to get behind a broad-scale 
and broad-gauge advertising campaign 
such as these organizations alone can 
put over, and without which the limited 
efforts of even the largest of us will 
be restricted to but a narrow slice of 
the great field that needs to be covered. 


Woolworth Sales in May 


Sales of the F. W. Woolworth ( 
pany for May amounted to $11,202,722 
compared with $11,320,850 in the san 
month of 1920. For the first five month 
of the current year sales aggregat: 
$5,492,275, an increase of $1,924,5¢ 
over the corresponding months of la 
year. 

The falling off in sales last month, 
according to the statement issued by the 
company, was due to the fact that there 
were only four Saturdays in May this 
year, compared with five a year ago 
It is also pointed out that Saturday 
sales generally run about $800,000, or 
the equal of two business days in mid 
week. 





“El Dallo” Ci Cigars Start 
National Advertising 


Wertheimer Bros., cigar manufac 
turers, of Baltimore, begin this week 
to advertise “El Dalio” cigars nationally 
Emphasis is laid on the tissue wrap 
ping in which each cigar is enclosed 
This acts as a protection to the cigar’s 
aroma against climate, according to the 
copy. “Each Cigar in Its Own Humi 
dor” is a slogan used in the advertising 


Edward Cave with Bray 
Pictures Corporation 


Edward Cave, recently adverti-ing 
manager of The Yale & Towne Manu 
facturing Co., Stamford, Conn., has 


joined the staff of The Bray Pictures 
Corporation, New York. 
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BARBOURS 


Advertising 


RATE SHEETS 


You can depend on it 


ARBOUR’S ADVERTISING 
RATE SHEETS consists of an 
individual sheet for every English 
Language Daily Newspaper pub- 
lished in the United States, and for 
the Business, Trade, Technical and 
Professional publications of the United 
States and Canada. 





Each sheet contains all of the pub- 
lished rates and mechanical details 
of the paper it represents, and these 
rates and details are correct. From 
day to day as rates or mechanical 
requirements are changed, new sheets 
are forwarded to our subscribers. 


When you refer to BARBOUR’S 
ADVERTISING RATE SHEETS 
you will find correctly, the complete 
rate information you desire. 7hzs you 
can depend on. 





538 South Clark Street 152 West 42nd Street 
Chicago, Ill. New York, ‘N. Y. 
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The Tug Boat 
of Business — 


Good Advertising 


THE RALPH W ER 
Advertisi 
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WIERRILL COMPANY 


isi 


An organization of men, experienced in 
the business of advertising, with offices 
in the Wrigley Building, Chicago. 


Ra.puH W. MERRILL, formerly with Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald, Advertising Agency, 
and the Curtis Publishing Company, and 
recently with the A.W. Shaw Company. 


Associated with Mr. Merrill: 


HORACE C. BENNETT, recently with the 
McKinney Company, Advertising, Chicago. 


BARD PRIDDY, formerly manager of the Adver- 
tisers’ Service Bureau of “System” and “Factory” 
magazines, and recently with the H. P. Gould 
Company. 

LESTER J. SHOLTY, recently of the Merchan- 
dising Department of The Koch Company 
Advertising, Milwaukee, and formerly service 
manager of McKinney Company, Advertising, 
Chicago. 

JOHN Y. BEATY, formerly Managing Editor of 
“System onthe Farm,” experienced in agricultural 
advertising, and a farmer himself. (Through a 
special arrangement Mr. Beaty’s services are avail- 
able to manufacturers through this organization.) 
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Business Paper Advertising That 
Capitalizes Human Habits 


In Advertising as Well as in Personal Salesmanship a Knowledge of 
Your Prospect’s Interests Is of Value 


By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


WO-LEGGED salesmen have 
found the advantage in reach- 

ing hard-shell customers through 
the:r hobbies, and the same prac- 
tice may be applied to advertising. 
\Vere figures available it would 
be nteresting to know how many 
dollars’ worth of business has 
been closed on the golf links. 
While it is true that methods of 
salesmanship are changing, the 
fact remains that reaching a pro- 
spective customer through his 
hobby is still in good standing. If 
one of the primary requisites of 
making sales is establishing con- 
fidence between seller and buyer, 
then the practice of riding a hobby 
often plays a strong part in 


bringing about the desired result. 


“Find a man’s hobby and you 
have the master key to his con- 
fidence,” is the slogan adopted by 
a certain salesman of office ap- 
pliances, and so firmly does this 
salesman believe in this theory 
that he has developed the sense of 
hobby hunting to a marked degree. 
Rarely does he plan a campaign 
against an important new cus- 


@ tomer without first finding out the 


particular thing the prospect is 
interested in outside of business. 
Once this is found he depends 
upon his ingenuity to make use of 
the point of contact. 

As an example of his method 
let us take an actual case. “For 
weeks I had been calling on a 
certain prospect,” said this sales- 
man, “and had never succeeded 
in getting beyond the office boy. 
My card was always returned 
with a negative answer and I was 
becoming discouraged. If I could 
only get to my man I knew that 
I could interest him, but the stone 
wall of his office defence had 
proved to be too great a barrier. 

“linally, by chance, I found out 
that he was a crank on the subject 
of fishing, and my plan-of attack 
assumed a new front. Calling at 
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his office, I merely gave my name. 
As I expected, the office boy re- 
turned with the query as to what 
I wished to see Mr. Blank about. 
‘Tell Mr. Blank,’ I said, ‘that I 
wish to see him about fishing.’ 
When the boy returned a second 
time he opened the gate and 
ushered me in. 

“Mr. Blank looked up with a 
puzzled expression. ‘You wish to 
see me about fishing?’ he asked. 

“*Ves,’ I replied, ‘I am fishing 
for orders, and if you will give me 
just three minutes I believe I can 
show you a way you can save 
money by a rearrangement of 
your files.’ It was a bold stroke, 
but the very nerve of the thing 
won him over. I could see his 
expression change from amaze- 
ment to invitation and then to a 
broad grin. 

“*You’ve got more nerve than I 
ever saw displayed in this office,’ 
he exploded, ‘but go ahead.’ When 
I left him I had his order.” 


NOT FORGETFUL OF OFFICE BOYS 


Another thing that this sales- 
man does is to cultivate the hob- 
bies of office boys! His territory 
is an extensive one in the metro- 
politan district and invariably he 
studies the youthful guardians of 
the inner shrines with the view of 
getting firmly entrenched in their 
good graces. “Is Babe Ruth going 
to knock another homer this 
afternoon?” is his greeting, and 
Bill or Jim unbend sufficiently to 
stretch many a point in his favor. 
Although not particularly a movie 
fan, he is sufficiently well versed 
in the gossip of the motion pic- 
ture magazines to converse 
fluently with Bessie, the telephone 
operator, regarding the idols of 
the screen. As a result of this 
practice of playing up to hobbies 
he often gets in or acquires in- 
formation about the “boss” which 
is denied to others. 
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Playing the hobby game in the 
advertising pages loses something, 
due to lack of personal contact, 
but even at that it retains sufficient 
strength to make it a real factor 
worthy of consideration. The 
average telephone operator (and 
she is representative of thousands 
of other female office workers) is 
a movie fan, and likewise she is 
also a user of toilet preparations. 
Thus, whereas the two-legged 
salesman uses this hobby to gain 
some concession, the manu- 
facturer of Lotus Leaf Face 
Bloom used it to make direct sales. 
If a personal conversation regard- 
ing the profile of some hero of 
the screen will slip the caller into 
the inner office or give him a 
clue to the effect that the president 
of the concern usually leaves at 
four o’clock on Thursday. carry- 
ing a golf bag, the advertised fact 
that a well-known studio favorite 
is partial to Lotus Leaf is apt to 
stir a responsive chord and cause 
Bessie to stop on the way home 
at the nearest drug store. 

To be successful, as applied to 
advertising, a hobby must be 
sufficiently widespread to cover 
the majority of readers. Per- 
sonal investigation of individual 
cases may uncover the fact that 
the general manager of a certain 
concern is interested in collecting 
rare etchings or organizing boys’ 
clubs, but it would be rank folly 
to attempt to gain the interest of 
any number of readers by playing 
up such rare hobbies in advertis- 
ing. 

Certain hobbies, however, have 
so taken hold of the public at 
large as to merit adoption in de- 
termining copy _ slants. The 
“movie” has already been touched 
on, and of course the great na- 
tional hobby of baseball falls into 
the selected class. Baseball fans 
are drawn from every walk of life, 
and thus, during the playing sea- 
son, an appeal based on this hobby 
finds a widespread response in 
technical as well as general ad- 
vertising. 

The American Swiss File & 
Tool Company gave a _ clever 
twist to this great national hobby 
in its advertising in a technical 
paper. First, an interesting col- 
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lection of big league baseball 
photographs was secured, each 
picture showing a different phase 
of the game. These pictures were 
cut circular in the exact size of 
a baseball, care being taken to 
leave the vital part of the view in 
the scene. Imitation stitching was 
then painted on and the engray- 
ings were made. The effect on 
the printed page was decidedly 
striking and the impression of a 
baseball was very strong. The 
copy also was a close tie-up to the 
idea, as, for example, the piece in- 
troduced by the headline, “Bases 
Full.” The picture, as may be ex- 
pected, showed an exciting mo- 
ment in a big game with the bases 
crowded. The copy was as follows: 

“Are your bases crowded with 
unfilled orders? Better draft 
American Swiss Files to retire 
hard finishing jobs in 1-2-3 order. 
They handle ‘ticklish’ filing plays, 
too, without an error, for they are 
a combination of Swiss genius 
and Yankee ingenuity. American 
Swiss Files make the biggest hits 
in the busiest shops. They play 
the cutting game scientifically and 
keep in condition throughout the 
hardest filing schedules.” 


THE HOBBIES OF INDUSTRIES 


Certain industries have hobbies 
as well as individuals, and the ad- 
vertiser who appeals in his copy 
to these industries can profitably 
study and often make use of the 
hobbies peculiar to the field. 

For example, in big central 
power and lighting stations, where 
the rush of traffic places a tre- 
mendous strain on boilers and 
turbines during the morning and 
evening rush, or when a sudden 
thunderstorm drops its mantle of 
darkness over a'city and calls for 
a sudden switching on of lights, 
it is every man’s hobby to see that 
the peak load is reached and 
maintained. Thus, power generat- 
ing apparatus copy that takes into 
consideration..this. desire to meet 
the peak is-apt to find a responsive 
chord, 

In-many-mines.it.has become a 
sort .of, hobby. to: ‘turn out so 
many loaded-cars. of ore, and 
copy that. plays up to this desire 
is often effective. «In many plants 
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nother 
booklet 
hound in 
INTERLAKEN 






Printed and bcund by the Ruralise 
Press, Inc. of Atlanta, Ga. 


“Backing Up the Sales Force,” a 
booklet published by the Ruralist 
Press, Inc., of Atlanta, Georgia, is 
bound in INTERLAKEN. Its text 
matter, written by Herbert M. 
Maxwell, is a clean-cut article 
favoring better printing and bind- 
ing for sales literature. And since 
the booklet, itself, constitutes a 
splendid example of the thing it 
advocates, it was only fitting that 
it should have been bound in 


INTERLAKEN 


binding of INTERLAKEN 
Book Cloth attracts unusu- 
| al attention; but it does so 
in a way that increases, rather than 
sacrifices, the dignity and prestige- 
value of the booklet. or catalog. 


“Getting Your Booklet Across,” our 
cloth-bound booklet, will explain fully the 


selling influence and economy of 
bindings. A copy is yours for the asking. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence, R. I. 
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How Far Can a Dog 
‘Run Into the Woods? 


T a certain important runs half-way INTO the 
Directors’ Meeting woods he is beginning to run 
heldtheotherday,one OUT!’’ 

large stockholder was proph- 


esying dire calamities for ous days, The Direct Adver- 


During the recent strenu- 


the business. Conditions 
were bad, he avowed, sales 
were nil and profits were less 
than nothing. Surely busi- 
ness was going to the ‘‘dem- 
nition bow-wows.”’ 


tising Corporation has helped 
many firms to see the light 
in the clearing. Our Ad- 
visory Board of seven prac- 
tical merchandising men has 
shown them the shorter road 
Then, “yo + another thru the ‘‘woods.’’ 
executive broke into the 

monologue. ‘‘George,’’ he 
asked, turning to the pessi- 
mistic stockholder, ‘‘how 
far can a dog run into the 


Today we have a definitely 
helpful message for courage- 
ous executives who are ready 
and willing to fight for bigger, 
better-business. Tell us vast a 








woods? something of your problems m as wel 
**Why, damnit all, Will, of merchandising, distribu- tiser Oo 
I suppose a dog canruninto tion, and dealer develop- er-roo 
the woods as far ashe likes,”” ment. Put these problems matter 
responded the down-cast squarely up to us. In secur- when 
r director, a bit nettled at such ing our preliminary recom- tious ; 
a triviality. mendations you do not obli- copy 3 
**You’rewrong,’’snapped gate yourself to spend any ie I 
the executive, ‘‘after a dog money. ong. 
THE DIRECT ADVERTISING CORPORATION 
W. E. HENKEL, Chairman of the Board ; 
BurTON BIGELOW, President A. J. RANDALL, Secretary } e. 3 
MAXWELL Droke, Vice-President B. G. SALTZGABER, Treasurer } Metra’ 
528-B N. CapiTou Ave. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. de ie 
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building machine tools the hobby 
is quality, and a copy slant that 
jinks up to this ideal will often 
ft the groove. Power-plant en- 
gineers, as a class, are usually 
proud of the neat appearance of 
the: 
power-plant engineer nurses the 
hobby of keeping his brasswork 
clean and shining. Thus a piece 
of copy directed to these buyers, 
if based on an argument relative 
to personal pride, will awaken in- 
terest, provided, of course, that the 
product is of a character which 
lends itself to this form of copy 
treatment. 

The psychology of hobbies is 
grounded on the fact that a man’s 
hobhy becomes an actual part of 
his make-up, and hence is closest 
to his thoughts and impulses. And 
the more intimate the advertising 
appeal, the more effective it be- 
comes. Also, hobbies quickly come 
to the surface, and it is almost in- 
variable that a man will disclose 
his pet hobby, prcvided he is 
given time and a little encourage- 
ment to bring it to light. With- 
out hobbies, innumerable maga- 
zines and periodicals devoted to a 
long list of pastimes, fads and 
fancies would be swept out of ex- 
istence, so deep-rooted is this 
dependence on the part of the read- 
ing public for information regard- 
ing its pet pursuits. It remains, 
however, for the general adver- 
tiser .of soaps, perfumes and the 
vast array of widely used articles, 
as well as for the technical adver- 
tiser of machinery, drills and boil- 
er-room apparatus, to take this 
matter of hobbies seriously and, 
when circumstances and _ condi- 
tiois admit, to harness it to their 
copy appeal for the sake of the 
good that may be derived by so 
doing. 


’, L. Funnell Returns to 
McGraw-Hill Co. 


C L. Funnell has returned to the 
Mc(:raw-Hill Co., Inc., at New York, 
as 2 member of the business staff of the 
electrical publications of that company. 
Mr. Funnell was recently with the 
Simmons - Boardman Publishing Com- 
par New York, as a member of the 
business staff of “Material Handling 
Encyclopedia.” 
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Upholding Fair Practices in 
South American Market 


(Herbert S. Houston, Editor of La 
Revista del Mundo, before Pan Ameri- 
can Department, Advertising Clubs 
Convention.] 

Every one of the ten Standards of 
Practice adopted by the Association 
begins with the word “Truth.” This 
great symbol of the Associated Clubs 
was put_in the forefront of our code 
of business ethics, not as a far-off star 
in the heavens to be observed, but as 
a rule of conduct to be applied. And 
in the most direct and energetic way 
we have been applying it, not ruthlessly 
and foolishly, but after the manner that 
the late Chief Justice White so wisely 
called “fa rule of reason.” 

Let me illustrate: A South American 
merchant some months ago bought 
ladies’ silk mixed hose from a North 
American house. These were to de of 
first quality. When the goods were 
delivered they were found to be sec- 
onds and the sizes were such as not 
to be salable in the South American 
market. The matter was put in the 
hands of William W. Seabury, the able 
general counsel for our organization. 
Several calls were made upon the New 
York firm before any satisfaction was 
given. After a great deal of effort 
this firm finally agreed to take back the 
goods and return the money to the 
purchaser, the sum _ approximating 
$1,200. 

The result of the work of the Pan 
American Advertising Association in 
this case so impressed the South Ameri- 
can manager of a large export and 
import company that he recently made 
application for membership, saying that 
we were the first organization that had 
ever attempted to do practical work in 
the way of correcting unfair trade prac- 
tices with South Americans. 


“Diamond” Toothpicks and 


Clothespins 

The Diamond Match Company, ac- 
cording to the Modern Merchant and 
Grocery World, is putting on the mar- 
ket, through the jobbing trade, Diamond 
Brand toothpicks and clothespins. The 
company’s trade-mark appears conspicu- 
ously on the packages in which each of 
the new lines is packed. 


Kresge May Sales Increase 

Sales of S. S. Kresge & Co., chain 
store operators, for May were $4,232,- 
289, an increase of $205,008 as com- 
pared with the corresponding month of 
1920. For the first five months of the 
current year the sales amounted to 
$19,949,431, a gain of more than 10 per 
cent over the first five months of 1920. 


R. G. Ely with Joerns Agency 

R. G. Ely, recently with the Chicago 
office of the Shoe ond Leather Reporter, 
Boston, has joined the Arnold Joerns 
Company, Chicago advertising agency. 
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What Vigilance Work 
Has Accomplished 


(Continued from page 56) 
stock-selling scheme which flour- 
ished in a number of communi- 
ties and in the form of many 
different companies, based on the 
proposed manufacturing of a com- 
mercial glass casket, of adult size. 

The bulletin set forth that al- 
though the impracticability of 
such caskets had been exposed in 
journals read by the undertaking 
trade, glass casket companies had 
continued to spring up. Some 
newspapers had continued to carry 
their stock offerings and the gen- 
eral public had put its money into 
such ventures uninformed of the 
true merits of glass caskets, be- 
yond infant sizes. 

It also pointed out the difficul- 
ties of making crystal caskets, dis- 
cussed advertising claims which 
had been made, and concluded: 


There can be no question as to the 
attractive features of a proposed glass 
casket as a stock selling argument. It 
goes at once into the class of automatic 
safety railroad devices and the rotary 
automobile motor, the device which 
turns kerosene into commercial gas and 
the coal carburetor. To the layman the 
thing seems so plausible and simple that 
one is led immediately to wonder why 
they have not always made caskets of 
glass, Their advantages are perfectly 
clear, The appeal in this, as in all 
other stock jobbing schemes applying to 
products in general use, is seductive and 
no one knows this better than the pro- 
fessional stock salesman, He knows 
that in the mind of his uninformed pros- 
pect these and other similar facts, 
which seem so apparent without investi- 
gation, play a large part in satisfying 
the prospect as to the truth of other 
statements he may make concerning the 
promotion. 


Trade journals reaching prac- 
tically every undertaker in the 
country carried stories from this 
bulletin, and newspapers in prin- 
cipal cities also used the informa- 
tion in giving the story to their 
readers. The bulletin obtained 
this publicity in addition to shut- 
ting out the glass casket companies 
from reputable advertising col- 
umns. 

In April of this year it was re- 
ported to the Committee that cer- 
tain tire jobbers in this country 
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were planning to offer, through 
advertising, a large quantity of 
truck tires which were part of the 
surplus supplies of the American 
Expeditionary Force sold to the 
French Government.  Investiga- 
tion showed that the tires were to 


’ be advertised as new, first quality 


tires, whereas they were three o 

four years old, badly deterio: ated 
and not guaranteed by the manu- 
facturers, some of the lea . 
makers of America. With these 
facts brought to light, the Com- 


. mittee prepared a special bulletin 


of warning to which it gave wide 
circulation. Requests for this 
bulletin ran into tens of thousands, 
The effect has been to “lock the 
door before the horse is stolen” 
and to protect both readers and 
users of advertising. 

Until less than a year ago more 
than a dozen companies were ad- 
vertising and_ selling so-called 
“gasoline economizers” through- 
out the country. They were guar- 
anteed to increase the efficiency of 
gasoline in motor car operation 
from 15 to 100 per cent. These 
products were distributed by 
dealers and by mail, and were ad- 
vertised in various kinds of pub- 
lications. Investigation by the 
Committee showed the products to 
be a fraud on the public. Chem- 
ical analysis showed them to be 
colored moth balls or little else 
than preparations of ordinary 
naphthalene. 


Scientific tests showed that users 
who claimed to have noticed in- 
creased gasoline mileage, did so 
because they followed the careful 
and explicit directions to adjust 
the carburetor of their cars, 
which reduced the proportion of 
gasoline to air in the vapor and 
thereby increased the mileage per 
gallon of gasoline. Following the 
circulation of a special bulletin on 
the fraudulent character of these 
“economizers,” which named nine 
companies engaged in the business, 
practically all of these and a num- 
ber of other companies in the 
same line have gone out of busi- 
ness. Very little advertising of 
such products is now to be found 
in periodicals of any class. 

On May 28 of this year, the 
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GARMENT CENTER CAPITOL 
on Seventh Ave.,36th to 38th Street, New York 


is the great Guild House of Fashion, 
Fine Workmanship and Fair Dealing 


N planning and preparing the ad- 
vertising of this noble institution, 
I am the voice of the leaders in the 
movement to give the garment in- 
dustry its rightful status in the land. 


JAMES WALLEN 


Persuasive 
Advertising Copy and Plans 


STUDY: 
J. JAY FULLER ‘ 
EAST AURORA - N- Y 
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Bettcr Business Bureau of Toledo, 
sued a report on ga case in 
threat of the use of the 
Statute had the intended 


Briggs Motor Sales Com- 
f that city had advertised 
vspapers : 
$425 secures a Dodge. You 
what a Dodge is. At this 
this car is a great value and 
be handled by paying half 
and balance in payments. 
5,000 Stock of New and Re- 
| Cars of Briggs Motor Sales 
Some Brand New, Some 
Some Demonstrators— 
’ Dodge’—‘Oakland,’ etc.” 
Toledo Bureau took excep- 
to this statement. In order 
io show how that Bureau handled 
the power it derives from the 
Prinrers’ INK Model Statute, the 
report of the Bureau on this case 
is given: 
ier complaints reached the office 
f the Better Business Commission 
charging the above sale was being con- 
ducted in a questionable manner and 
_ ting that the three brands of cars, 


ove ‘eam were not on sale as ad- 


It was also charged that certain Co- 
lumbi cars, represent as new, were 
n fact “used” and had been re-finished 
to resemble new automobiles, 

Shoppers assigned to the case imme- 
diately upon the opening of the sale 
reported that no “Ford” was available 
for purchase and that they were in- 
formed by Mr. Goldblum, representative 
of the Jones-Canen Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., which conducted the 
sale, that the Oakjand and the Dodge 
had been sold the evening previous, 

\ second representative of the Better 
Business Commission called at the office 
of the Briggs Motor Sales Co. and was 
informed by Mr. Goldblum that Mr. 
Briggs was out “demonstrating the 
Dedge and should be back any mo- 
aad 

A third visit was later made and Mr. 
Briges was personally interviewed. He 
was asked for the name of the party 
to whom the Dodge had been sold and 
indicated he would obtain the same 
when he returned to the office as he 

tt recall it specifically. 
matter was then thoroughly dis- 
between the Better Business 
ssion and Mr. Briggs’ attorney, 
Thomas Tracy, of Tracy, Chap- 
» Welles. 
ters had been practically adjusted 
retraction basis when a secon 
sement appeared with practically 
the objectional features of the 
neluded therein and after the ad- 
r had had sufficient time to make 
cessary changes, The advertiser 
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was then asked why prosecution should 
not be immediately instituted under the 
advertising law. 

Upon Mr. Tracy’s assurance, however, 
that the Briggs Motor Sales Company 
intended nothing illegitimate and on his 
agreement to publish a retraction sub- 
mitted by the Better Business Commis- 
sion and approved by its Board of Di- 
rectors before which Mr. Tracy per- 
sonally appeared, the matter was closed 
by the publication of the following cor- 
rection in two local newspapers. This 
statement correctly sets forth the facts 
as found to exist in this sale: 


“CORRECTION 


“On April 28th and 29th we advertised 
a sale of used automobiles and listed 
as being on sale ‘an Oakland’ and ‘a 
Dodge.’ 

“We desire to state that we had no 
Dodge car available for purchase at any 
time during the sale. No Oakland car 
was on sale until Saturday. 

“The figure quoted with reference to 
the Dodge represented merely the down 
payment and not the full consideration, 
as our advertisement indicated. 

“We take this means of making this 
statement to the general public.” 

With reference to the Columbia 
cars, Mr Tracy and Mr Briggs both ad- 
mitted that one in particular, a Colum- 
bia Sedan, had been re-finished, due to 
faulty work at the factory, but -that 
it was an entirely new car. 

One of the clearest interpreta- 
tions of the Model Statute, ac- 
cording to the committee, was the 
opinion rendered not many months 
ago by Judge Silbert, of the Mu- 
nicipal Court of Cleveland, in the 
case against the manager of the 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Company’s 
store in that city, in which the de- 
fendant was found guilty and 
fined $100 and costs, The court’s 
opinion in this case was, in part, 
as follows: 

“With the increased volume of 
business and with new firms and 
corporations springing up daily, 
almost over night, the public is 
being defrauded of gigantic sums. 
Large firms—reputable firms—are 
being taken advantage of by many 
newcomers, and are unable to com- 
pete with them because of their 
fraudulent advertisements. 

“The Rudolph Wurlitzer Com- 
pany is a new concern and yet it 
is already known as one of the 
leading musical houses in the city, 
with a very excellent reputation. 
It is quite generally relied upon 
by the public. An advertisement 
that it would run naturally would 
be taken by the public as true. 
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Here is an advertisement on the 
Wurlitzer Company sign, regard- 
ing which complaint is made: 
‘Special reduction for your Christ- 
mas Piano, Victrola, or Small 
Musical Instruments.’ 

“That is your advertisement. 
You cannot take this advertise- 
ment and place it upon separate 
lines. You cannot divide it. You 
cannot subtract from it; the ad- 
vertisement must be taken as a 
whole, and it is intended that it 
should be taken as a whole. In 
deciding questions of this sort, 


the Court must consider the public. 


viewpoint, and I am convinced the 
public would look at it as a whole. 


THE PUBLICS INTERPRETATION 


“The advertisement then reads 
that special reductions are being 
made on Christmas pianos, Vic- 
trolas and small musical instru- 
ments. It is not on one kind of 
instrument but on all the instru- 
ments mentioned. No reference 
at all is made in the advertisement 
as to old instruments. The aver- 


age person reading it would not 


take it to apply merely to old in- 
struments—nothing at all is said 
about them. On the contrary, 
when you insert the word ‘Christ- 
mas’ to your advertisement we all 
understand thereby that we are 
not referring to second-hand arti- 
cles. We are not accustomed to 
give to our wives, sweethearts and 
friends second-hand merchandise. 
We give them new articles and 
when the advertisement reads that 
special reductions are to be given 
on Christmas pianos, Christmas 
Victrolas, or small musical instru- 
ments, we expect it to mean just 
that and no less. 

“Now the Wurlitzer Company 
comes in and says that it did make 
reductions on many used instru- 
ments, particularly on used Vic- 
trolas. Making a reduction on 
used Victrolas is not making a 
reduction, because a new article 
has one value, and a used article 
has another value. I hold that 
even if it be true that the Wur- 
litzer Company was selling at a 
special price its used article, it 
would still not be coming within 
the purview of its advertisement, 
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because it was making no reduc- 
tion in its new Victrolas. 


REDUCTIONS NOT PERMIT: 


“The Wurlitzer Company . 
in and frankly says that it ca: 
reduce its prices, because th: 
tor people will not permit it 
so. If that be so, then it ce: 
has no right to insert an adver 
ment of this kind in its dis 
window, because it says speci 
reductions are being made and the 
public will be misled thereby 

“I do not say that the Wurlitzer 

people deliberately intended | to 
mislead and defraud the public. | 
merely say it is trying to do all 
the business it can, like a great 
many other concerns, But the point 
is this, we have got to call a halt 
to the methods employed by this 
concern, and this applies to every 
business concern that inserts ad- 
vertisements that may have a 
tendency to mislead. I say that 
the advertisement must not neces- 
sarily be untrue; if it is merely 
deceptive, it is a violation of the 
statute, and in the Court’s opinion, 
there is no question but that this 
advertisement is deceptive. 
_“In the city of Cleveland mil- 
lions of dollars have been lost in 
the past five years through various 
advertising schemes that have been 
deceptive, I am glad that our 
public-spirited citizens are trying 
to check things and call a halt to 
such procedure. We have gone 
about as far as we can go in this 
thing, and deceptive advertising 
must be stopped, whether it is 
intended merely to boom business, 
or otherwise; in either event, it 
is not proper, and besides, it is 
prohibited by law. I shall take a 
decided stand in the matter, and 
find the defendant guilty as 
charged. I shall fine him the 
maximum fine for a first offense— 
$100 and costs.” 

Other cases in which the Model 
Statute has been invoked, and still 
other cases in which prosecution 
was made under the Postal Laws 
might be given. But it is believed 
that the two already cited are 
sufficient to show the manner in 
which the Vigilance Committee 
itself uses or directs the using of 
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06,016 


Average Net Paid Circulation of 
The News League Daily 
Editions in May 


Dayton News 
Springfield News. . . 15,999 


04,197 


Average Net Paid Circulation of 
The News League Sunday 
Editions in May 


Dayton News 
Springfield News. . : 14,204 


Place News League papers on your 
list and get the widest service pos- 
sible without duplication. 
Eight-page Graphic Section 
in Rotogravure with Sun- 
day editions of each paper. 


News League of Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 


New York—I. A. KLEIN, Metropolitan Tower. 
Chicago—GLASS & IRVIN, Wrigley Building. 
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the \lodel Statute. 

(3) Has tt helped or harmed 
advertising ? 

“\When agitation for the enact- 
men‘ of the Model Statute into 
law ‘irst started there were per- 
sons in advertising work who 
thouzht that such a move meant 
an indictment against all adver- 
tisine,” Mr. Lee said. “These 
people thought that such things 
ought to be hidden. But the effect 
on the public has not been what 
they predicted it to be. Other 
business associations, when in need 
of house cleaning in their own 
fields, point to the advertising field 
as an example of what can be 
done.” 

From the cases which have been 
given as an answer to the second 
question it was seen that the man- 
ner in which the Vigilance Com- 
mittee has handled the power 
which the Model Statute has given 
it, much has been done to increase 
public confidence in advertising. 
By such handling the Model 
Statute has helped advertising. 

This is particularly true _be- 
cause the Committee has used this 
power in a constructive manner. 
It has used it from the point of 
view of the advertising man. It 
has repeatedly told the men who 
control the advertising mediums 
of the country that the Model 
Statute,’ due to the manner in 
which it is enforced, has a cash 
drawer value. For by protecting 
the readers of advertising it pre- 
serves integrity of mediums and 
makes those mediums pay, since 
readers continue to read and re- 
spond. 

An illustration of the manner in 

which the Committee protects 
reader confidence is afforded in 
the following case, which at first 
glance may seem to be cf a trifling 
Nature: 
‘he Midland Stamp Company, 
of Toronto, advertised in a boys’ 
magazine in the United States 
offering a “monster packet” of 
stamps which contained only six- 
teen stamps, and it happened that 
five of these received by an Iowa 
boy were duplicates. The father 
of the boy registered complaint in 
the matter with the Vigilance Com- 
mittce, writing: 
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For Sale 


AHARDWARE 
MAGAZINE 


q A monthly . hardware 
paper, fourteen years old, 
will be sold in order to 
permit the present owner 
to devote his entire at- 
tention to other interests. 


@ This magazine is na- 
tionally known in hard- 
ware circles, and has at 
one time or another en- 
joyed the advertising pa- 
tronage of nearly all 
leading hardware manu- 
facturers yet, because of 
present industrial con- 
ditions, it can be bought 
for a fraction of its real 
worth. 


@ The magazine will be 
delivered free of all in- 
debtedness, and a re- 
sponsible purchaser can 
secure satisfactory terms 
of payment. 


Address inquiries on 
bustness letterhead to 


Industries Publicity Corp. 
4109 Woolworth Bldg. New York City 
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Oakland, California 
(Oakland, br Population, 216,361; 
4% increase 

(East Bay Cities Population 350,000) 
G With five San Francisco 
daily papers and another j§ 
Oakland daily besides the 
TRIBUNE circulating in the 
East Bay cities (Oakland, 
Berkeley, Alameda and Sub- 
urbs), there is no combina- | 
tion of newspaper circula- £ 
tions pessible that could 
destroy the fact that in this 
territory the TRIBUNE'S 
ery of over 50,000 (A. 

*.) alone far overshadows 
ee yt singly or in groups. 


The Trisen: 
renders 
excellent 
merchandising 
co-operation 
available for 
an actual or 
prospective 
advertiser. 
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“It seems really trifling to t 
your time on so small a subjec 
but even the kids have caught t! 

truth-in-advertising spirit.” 

After describing the circum- 
stances giving rise to the co: 
plaint, the father continued: 

“My eleven-year-old boy 
his daddy what does monste 
mean, 

“So far as I am personally co 
cerned it is not a matter of value 
but a question of over-expectat 
by the boy by reason of the worc 
ing of the advertisement and hi 
disappointment upon receipt 
what he has ordered from the : 
vertisement. The big thing to 1 
is the loss of faith of the you 
generation in the value of 
vertising.” 

The National Committee did 
not consider this matter- trifling. 
It treated it as important. By 
agreement with the magazine 
carrying the copy and with the 
advertiser, the confidence-destroy- 
ing representations were discon- 
tinued. Proof that confidence 
in advertising is preserved and 
increased by this work is proof 
that it helps advertising. 

“This question,” Mr. Lee said, 
“might also be answered by ask- 
ing and answering another ques- 
tion. Who gives financial support 
to the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee and the Better Business 
Bureaus ?” 

The records show that national 
and local advertisers, publishers, 
advertising agencies and other ad- 
vertising organizations support 
this work. 

Last year over $90,000 was given 
for the work of the National Com- 
mittee. Among the contributors 
were the following: 

American Tobacco Co., N. W. 
Ayer & Son, George Batten Co., 
Chicago Daily News, Coca-Cola 
Company, Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co., Fisk Rubber Co., The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., International 
Harvester Co., New York Times, 
Packard Motor Car Co., Poste: 
Advertising Association, Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, Standa: 
Oil Co. of California, Studebake 
Corporation, Successful Farming, 
Swift and Company, U.S. Rubber 
Co., Victor Talking Machine ‘ 
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Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Wilson and Company, White 
Company, William Wrigley, Jr., 
Co. 

A SUMMARY 


Over $300,000 was given for the 
support of the Better Business 
Bureaus by merchants, publishers 
and advertising firms in the cities 
in which such bureaus are located. 

In summing up his answers to 
all of these questions, and at the 
same time giving plans for future 
work, Mr. Lee said: 

“There was a need for the 
Model Statute. It reaches the 
fraudulent advertiser. Its valid- 
ity has been upheld whenever 
attacked. It is used and not mis- 
wed. It has helped advertising. 
It is the background of this asso- 
cation, 

he year that ended on May 1, 
1921, has been the greatest year in 
the history of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee, speaking in terms of 
definite accomplishments. During 
that year approximately 1,000 cases 
were investigated, 650 of which 
have led to definite, successful re- 
sults. Approximately 1,655 in- 
quiries have been handled. 

“Figures reported by local 
bureaus for the year show that 
6815 cases have been investigated 
and that there have been but 51 
prosecutions, 

“We no longer find it necessary 
to explain or defend ‘the move- 
ment. Our mail is intelligent. 
The letters we receive show that 
the movement is understood. 

“We have gone safely in order 
that we may go far. 

“Now we have come to the point 
where we must expand. We are 
to stop theorizing that we are cov- 
ering the entire country and ac- 
tually cover it. 

“All of the Better Business 
Burea wus of the country are to be 
joined in an association. That 
association and the National Vigi- 
lance Committee are to be welded 
into one body. This plan was dis- 
cussed at the convention of the 
Associated Clubs and will be acted 
upon in a short time. 

“In order to make our work 
national in scope and in order to 
handle every case that comes up 
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Sweater News 


Knitted Outerwear 
321 Broadway New York 




















GOOD ENGRAVING 

“us 
QUICK SERVICE 
“The right time, the right place and the ff 


right engraving” is the motto over our 
loorway. 


| There's always a bench full of boys 


at the oe ready to call for or deliver 


| your wor! 


Page size proof of this Ben Day 

border will be found handy for 

reference. Yours on request. 
Circle 8773-8774 


Photo-Engraving Co, 
Gl be" 148 West 52nd St. ‘ 
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Three New Business Helps 





“Better Business” Books 


Business today requires better cor- 
respondence, keener sales letters, more 
efficient advertising. Here are three 
strictly new and useful helps, where 
help is now particularly needed. 

Written by ag men of au- 
thority: JOHN M, MANLY, Professor 
of English, University of Chicago, and 
John A. Powell, of the Holtzer-Cabot 
Electric Co., Chicago. Bound in leath- 
erette, with embossed stamping. 


Better Business Letters 


“THE LETTER BETRAYS THE 
MAN.” This book covers the entire 
scope of Business Letters, Sales Let- 
ters, Follow-up Letters, Collection 
Letters, Complaint Letters, getting 
originality and personality into let- 
ters, etc. It will help you become an 
expert letter writer. 


Better Business English 


Faults in language, grammar, punc- 
tuation, etc., stand out glaringly to 
the man who knows. Correct Eng- 
lish, Slang, Idioms, Punctuation, Use 
of Capitals, Common Errors, Correct 
Use of Words, Sentence Construction, 
Paragraphing—the whole subject 
treated in this book. Every office 
needs it. 


Better Advertising 


We all realize the day calis for 
more efficient advertising. This book 
points the way. “Good Will,” ‘‘Pub- 
licity,’’ “Institutional,” “Direct” ad- 
vertising. Style in Copy and many 
other subjects covered. It will hel 
you get KEENER SALESMANSHI 
IN PRINT. This is the year we 
need it. 

FINE FOR THE TRAIN, AND ON 
YOUR VACATION TRIP. 

Price, the set, $4.50, or any volume 
$1.50 postpaid. Returnable in 5 days 
if not satisfied. Catalog of many 
other practical self-helps free. SAVE 
THIS and order today. 


FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 
1012 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 





we must have contact in every 
county in every State in the Union, 

“T have said that we have relied 
upon the Postal Law in certain 
cases. We want the Model Statute 
to be the whole force so far as 
law is concerned. Through the 
new contacts which are to be cre- 
ated we intend to have the Model 
Statute enacted into law in every 
State in the Union. It has been 
asked why we do not endeavor to 
have the Model Statute made a 
Federal law. This we do not 
want. There are several reasons, 
The most important one is that 


it is possible to obtain action more 
readily in the State courts than 
it is in the Federal courts. There 


are generally not so many other 
cases ahead in the State courts. 

“At Atlanta a campaign for the 
purpose of putting the Model 
Statute on the legislative records 
of those States which do not now 
have it was discussed. It is now 
planned to publish a brief on ‘The 
Law and Misleading Advertising’ 
which will contain a discussion of 
existing laws affecting advertising 
and the prevention of fraud and 
which will show why the Model 
Statute should be enacted into law 
exactly as it was first proposed by 
Printers’ Inx. This brief will 
be given wide publicity as an edu- 
cational force. 

“Unless we can put the law on 
the books of every State this 
movement cannot advance as it 
should. The Model Statute has 
been the ounce of prevention that 
has made it unnecessary for the 
advertising business to look for the 
pound of cure that surely would 
have been necessary had the 
Model Statute not been enacted 
into law in an increasing number 
of States since 1913.” 





Pittsburgh Office for “The Oil 
Weekly” 


The Oil Weekly, Houston, Tex., bas 
moved its Eastern office from New York 
to Pittsburgh. R. E. Connell is i 
charge of the Eastern office. 





Sales of the American Wholesale Cor 
poration, Baltimore, for May decre -ased 
in the amount $41,220. Sales in May, 
1921, were $2,056,629; in May, 1920, 
$2,097,849. 
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Planning the campaign is the agency’s 
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A Single 
Sales Appeal Built This 
Business 
Continued from page 6) 
Why does the copy talk constantly 
of verandas and moonlight nights 
and lovers’ lanes? Candy is eaten 
in otner places. If I am not mis- 
taken I have seen girls eating it 
on street cars and men munching 


it at baseball games. Since the 
Eighteenth Amendment became 
the law of the righteous, every- 
body is eating candy. Why limit 


the market by talking as though 
the candy period were confined 
entirely to the spooning age?” 
The criticism, while apparently 
well enough founded, shows that 
you do not know the candy busi- 
ness. You can talk all you want 
about calories and food values 
and all the other high-brow things 
you wish and it won’t sell over 
10 per cent of the fancy box candy 


that is sold in this country. When 
aman wishes to present a box of 
candy to a young woman, he 
doesn't consult a food value 
table. He doesn’t want to feed 


her. He wants to please her, to 
make an impression, to win her 
favor. He therefore selects a 
candy that bears a high reputation 
in that community. 

By far the biggest end of the 
box candy business in this coun- 
try is bought for the purpose of 
being given away. The manufac- 
turer must therefore market his 
candy so that its value as a gift 
will not be destroyed. It cannot 
be sold on a price appeal, Featur- 
ing the price of a candy imme- 
diately minimizes its value as a 
gift. The idea of cheapness can- 
not be allowed to enter the prop- 
osition or the lady who receives 
the gift will conclude that her 
admirer is trying to gain her favor 
at a bargain price. If price is 
to bi featured at all, it is better to 
capitalize a high price than it is 
to brag about a low price. In 
every community there is some 
confectioner who has most of the 
high-class trade in candies. As a 
tule, his prices are higher than his 
competitors. But his goods have 
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a reputation that gives them an 
entrée to homes that are familiar 
with what’s what in confections. 
Page & Shaw’s, Whitman’s, Mail- 
lard’s, J. George Smith, Schrafft’s, 
Huyler’s, Quinby, Allegretti are a 
few of the well-known confection- 
ers who have achieved their success 
by selling their goods on a strictly 
social appeal. The social appeal is 
used in merchandising more exten- 
sively than is commonly believed. 
Tiffany uses it. In fact, every city 
has a jeweler whose name on a 
gift box just about doubles the 
value of the gift. B. Altman & 
Company use it. Their name 
gives a social flavor to a product 
that makes the buyer mere ap- 
preciative of its value. There are 
hundreds of stores of all kinds 
throughout the country that some- 
how are able to impart a note of 
distinction to their wares that 
makes them more desirable when 
folks wish to make a social im- 
pression with their purchases. 
This is one of the great silent 
forces in merchandising that is 
not always sufficiently considered 
by manufacturers. 


VARIATIONS OF THE GIFT PRINCIPLE 


The big gift business. in candy 
divides itself into several classes. 
Of course a dainty box of con- 
fections has always been the most 
powerful weapon in the siege bat- 
tery of the gallant Lothario. But 
until recently it was only the 
upper classes in society that could 
afford gifts of this sort. The 
plebeians had to content themselves 
with tokens of a humbler sort. 
Even in the recent days of my 
youth, the boys on the farm would 
consider that they had done their 
duty to their ladies fair if they 
presented them with a bag of gra- 
ham crackers on each bi-weekly 
visit. In late years, however, the 
girls have been traded-up in this 
respect, as in every other. Noth- 
ing will do now but a two-pound 
box of the most expensive choco- 
lates that can be obtained in the 
neighborhood. 

In the old days, too, the gift- 
giving idea stopped with matri- 
mony. But now it gets a-more 
vigorous start at that point. If 
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WANTED: 


Publishers’ 


Representatives 


in Boston, New York, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Los Angeles. Must 
have fairly good acquaintance 
among manufacturers of acces- 
sories and equipment for Fords. 
New magazine covering Ford 
dealers and owners. Largest cir- 
culation, lowest rate. Two issues 
already published. Accepted very 
well among advertisers and sub- 
scribers. Good opportunity for 
hustlers with long time contract 
if you can “show.” 


Sell yourself in first letter to 
Advertising Manager, 


1408 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 








DELUXE G 
m Signs 


That Last Forever 

FOR permanent, 
sales building, low 
cost advertising that 
the dealer begs for 
and the public ac- 
cepts, no other me- 
dium compares with 


a © eo” 
Porcelian 
Signs 
They are weather 
proof - retain their 
bright clean, glossy 
colors forever, never 
fade. They put your 
message over with a 
punch, Used on side 
walks, store fronts, 
walls as shown here 
WRITE US 
California Metal 
Enameling Co, 
1400 Spring St. 
Los Angeles Calif. 
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you think you can save fifty cents 
a pound on your wife’s weekly 
peace offering, you have an ther 
guess coming. She will remind 
you what you gave in the court- 
ing days and suggest that if she 
had married “Joe, or Tom or Mr. 
Watkins,” they would not have 
been so stingy. So you are likely 
to continue going to Page & Shaw’s 
though another store may be more 
in your price range. 

But wives and sweethearts do 
not absorb all the fancy box 
candy. There is an enormous gift 
business outside of that end of it. 
At Christmas, New Year’s, Easter 
and other present-giving seasons, 
candy is given extensively. And 
woe to the giver who bargains for 
the gift! All sorts of little cour- 
tesies are discharged with a gift 
of a box of candy. Favors are re- 
turned in this manner. The week- 
end visitor or the automobile guest 
makes himself welcome by bring- 
ing along a box of élite candy. 

The mere presentation of any 
kind of candy will not dispose of 
the social obligation. Unless the 
brand is an acceptable one, the 
offering may add insult to in- 
jury. A manufacturer in Penn- 
sylvania learned this to his hv- 
miliation last Christmas. For 
years he: had been giving each of 
his 1, employees a_ holiday 
bonus. Business was so poor last 
year that he had to cut out the 
bonus. Instead, he arranged to 
give a pound box of candy to 
everyone on the payroll. The 
substitute was willingly accepted, 
because the employees appreciated 
the circumstances. But when they 
found that he gave them a candy 
that was selling at seventy-five 
cents a pound locally, there was 
almost a riot at the factory. It 
was the worst investment that that 
manufacturer ever made. His em- 
ployees now regard him as a 
cheap skate. That man was not 
up in the niceties of candy eti- 
quette. 

“But don’t folks buy candy to 
eat themselves?” I hear you 1- 
terpose at this point. Of course 
they do, but they seldom buy 
fancy box candy for this purpose. 
Men are rapidly becoming candy 
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F more R. W. I. SHUGG has been 
ts te elected Vice-President of the 
> ion Atlantic Lithographing & Printing 
1s gift Company effective June fifteenth, 
< it. nineteen hundred twenty-one. 
Laster 

- Mr. Shugg who resigns as Adver- 
ns for tising and Sales Promotion Man- 
cour- ager of the Winchester Company, 
a gift and who has taken an active part 
re re- in the development of some of the 
gues latest methods of merchandising 
bring- will continue this work giving par- 
‘andy, ticular attention to the develop- 
f any ment of sales promotion and ad- 
we vertising plans and ideas. 

) [ Mr. Shugg will be directly in 
Penn- ; charge of our merchandising ser- 
| - vice now being used by a number 
h of of the country’s largest business 
liday concerns. This service will be 
- last greatly expanded to handle the 
the production and distribution of 
. : advertising material for additional 
“The clients. 

pted, F 

iated This service will be of exceptional 
they value to concerns who are planning 
vi to co-ordinate and intensify their 

was ° efforts with their retail dealers. 

It 
that 
em 
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Ons Year CANADA Calls Fou! oni 


partme 


Vacation Land of Ideal Summer Climate | | °"™ 


‘ i ; ; cHOS! 
Hay fever is unknown in this clear, pine-and-balsam . 


scented air. Unlimited territory to choose from—cloud adverti 
tipped mountains and rugged foothills inviting exploration; whethe 
wide valleys of woods and streams and wild flowers; tur- busines 


quoise lakes with sandy beaches; the restful relaxation of ~~ 


camp life or the luxury of the finest hotels. ine a 
In Canada, your Ideal Vacation is realized; Algonquin the car 
Park—Muskoka Lakes—Great Lakes Cruise—Georgian the fa 
Bay—Lake of Bays—Kawartha Lakes—Timagami—Nipi- — 
gon—Quetico—M inaki—Lower St. Lawrence and Maritime Pathe 

‘ Provinces. Fishing, boating, bathing, golf. A summer play- | Norris 
ground in the great out-of-doors. advert 

’ Jasper Park, Alberta, and Mount Robson Park, British way ¢ 


, ‘ , sized 1 
Columbia, embrace the scenic mountain wonders of the ing h 
Dominion. courag 

For full information write The ac 
has on 


Canadian National or Grand Trunk Railways atom 


at any of the following addresses—Ask for booklet Y, dies de 
mentioning districts that interest you. the cor 
Boston, 294 Washington St. Minneapolis, 518 Second Ave. South you tl 
Buffalo, 1019 Chamber of Commerce New York, 1270 Broadway your a 
Bldg. 505 Park Bldg. year i 
Chicago, 64 West Adams St. St. Louis, 305 Merchants Laclede f 
Cincinnati, 406 Traction Bldg. Bldg. ° wad 
Detroit, 527 yy Bldg. St. Paul, cor. 4th & Jackson Sts. cons 
Kansas City, 710 Railway Exchange San Franc isco, 689 Market St. additi 
Seattle, 902 Second Ave. up t 
Fishing, Hunting and Camping — 
Real fishing and hunting in virgin streams and unspoiled big gor a 
game country in NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK, QUEBEC, comets 
ONTARIO, ALBERTA and BRITISH COLUMBIA. For full ately 
information write G. T. Bell, Passenger Traffic Manager, Grand the 
Trunk Railway System, Montreal; H. H. Melanson, Passenger AN 
Traffic Manager, Canadian National Railways, Toronto, or G. A. sles 
Harrison, G. A. P. D., Grand Trunk Railway Station, Portland, Me. 
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addicts. But they do not purchase 
a pound of chocolates or other 
fancy confections for their own 
solitary enjoyment. They are more 
likely to buy a bar or some small 
package from their cigar dealer or 
newsdealer, All of the candy suc- 
cesses that have been built up in 
the small-package field, at retail 
prices from five to twenty-five 
cents, during recent years, are due 
to this buying-for-yourself de- 
mand which has sprung up. 
Matinee girls, children, the 
woman shopper, and others who 
want more candy than is to be 
had in these small packages, 
usually buy a half pound or a 
pound of bulk candies. The de- 
partment stores have built up an 
enormous business of this kind. 


CHOSE THE BIG MONEY MARKET 


A manufacturer who wants to 
advertise candy must choose 
whether he wants for-yourself 
business or gift business. The 
latter is the kind of business Nor- 
ris, Inc., preferred to build. I 
have gone into all this analysis of 
the candy situation so as to show 
the facts on which Mr. Lowen- 
stein’s concern has based its cam- 
paign. 

The most interesting part of 
Norris’s achievements is not the 
advertising itself, but rather the 
way the company has correctly 
sized up the country’s candy buy- 
ing habits, and then had the 
courage to stick to its convictions. 
The advertising is very simple. It 
has only one thing to do and that 
is to make Norris Exquisite Can- 
dies desirable as a gift throughout 
the company’s trade territory. If 
you think it is easy to confine 
your advertising to a single appeal 
year in and year out, just try it 
for a while. There will be a 
constant temptation to bring in 
additional arguments, to bolster 
up the case by presenting other 
facts. But once you know ex- 
actly why customers buy your 
goods, it will be best to resist these 
temptations and to cling desper- 
ately to the appeal that brings in 
the orders. 

All of Norris, Inc., sales poli- 
cies conform to the gift idea. 
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APPLICATION 
INVITED 
from a man to act as 
publicity director at 
the mainofhiceof the 
makers of 
ADLER: 
ROCHESTER, 
CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 








MAN who 
can really 


sell newspaper 
advertising — 


Amanwho has had 
some real experi- 
ence—who enjoys 
selling—and 
wants to “stick” — 


is wanted by 


The Detroit 
JOURNAL 


Write Ralph Horn 
Advertising Manager 
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SALES 
PROMOTION 
MAN 


Middle West Manufac- 
turer of national promi- 
nence is interested to hear 
from capable, broadly ex- 
perienced sales promotion 
man. Must be able to 
create and organize his 
own work and to carry on 
an intensive dealer devel- 
opment campaign. Relate 
experience in detail. Cor- 
respondence confidential. 
Address “L. H.,”” Box 23, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 








Distributors 
Wanted— 


Established manufacturer do- 
ing large volume of business 
wants reliable distributors 
for a well-advertised and ap- 
proved visible gasoline and 
oil pump and tank equipment. 
Splendid territory available 
in the following states: East- 
ern Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Indiana, Washington, Oregon, 
Utah, Arizona, Kansas and 
Colorado. A good, immediate 
income with excellent future. 
Address Dept. P. I., 
Guarantee Liquid Measure 


Company, 
Rochester, Pa. 
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These are pretty well summed up 
and explained in the few follow- 
ing paragraphs in which Frank E, 
Lowenstein, the head of the cor- 
poration, is quoted directly. He 
says: 

“Our business is done through 
the dealer and not through the 
jobber. All merchandise is shipped 
by prepaid express. In the event 
that the dealer orders merchandise 
in excess of his usual require- 
ments, we take the liberty of re- 
ducing his order and deferring 
the unshipped portion of his order 
to a later date. 

“In the smaller cities we oper- 
ate on the exclusive agency plan. 
In this plan, our attitude toward 
the dealer is that he is not merely 
our customer, but part of our 
sales force. In the larger cities 
we do not operate on an exclu- 
sive agency basis, but our dealers 
are selected in relation to their 
prominence, both as to their busi- 
ness as well as their personnel. 
Often we refuse to ship a dealer 
who may be perfectly good for 
credit reasons, but whose business 
may be of such a nature that he 
will not reflect credit upon our 
line. 

“Our territory is primarily the 
Southeast and Southwest, with a 
fairly good distribution in Penn- 
sylvania and New York. During 
the period when demand exceeded 
production, we did not enlarge our 
territory, but saved our produc- 
tion for the territory in which we 
were established, in order to in- 
tensify our distribution and more 
thoroughly to establish our prod- 
uct in the territory that we re- 
garded as logically ours (based on 
our geographical location). Coin- 
cident with this, our advertising 
was placed in relation to the terri- 
tory in which we operated. 

“This plan has proved a very 
encouraging one, in that in all 
probability our product dominates 
in most of the territory south of 
the Mason and Dixon line. Our 
advertising has been sectional, and 
as our territory expands so will 
our advertising expand, State by 
State, until we will get sufficient 
distribution to conduct our pro- 
motive plans on a national )asis. 
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the association of Oo 
Mr. CHARLES H. aa 


with our company as 
PRESIDENT 

end a chenge in the 

corporate name from 
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A Man Who 
Can Sell 


If you have had successful ad- 
vertising experience; if you are 
able to command the confidence 
of big, successful, broad-gauge 
executives; if you are willing 
to travel for the largest house 
of its kind in the country, clos- 
ing contracts for a high-class, 
staple merchandising service— 
there is an opportunity here for 
you, worth $8,000 to $25,000 a 
year—drawing account basis. 
Your letter, to receive atten- 
tion, should outline fully your 
experience, education, PRES- 
ENT AND PAST EMPLOY- 
ERS, age, earnings, nationality, 
etc. Correspondence will be 
in strictest confidence, Address 


“F. K.”” Box 25 
Care of Printers’ Ink 














Bi, 
Are You The Man 
to Run This 
House Organ? 


E are looking for a house 

organ editor who can keep 
the pages of our monthly maga- 
zine, going to retailers, sparkling 
with interesting copy, year in and 
year out. He must be a man who 
knows what a retailer thinks about 
and how carelessly he reads any 
house organ that fails to bring a 
message that is really helpful in 
building his business. If you have 
produced such a house organ; if 
you would enjoy living in a New 
England town; if you would like 
to work in a business family that 
pulls together harmoniously, send 
us some samples of the house organ 
you have produced, together with 
your complete business history. 
Address “T. B.,” Box 26, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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“Our outlet has been invari. 
ably through the drug store, and 
only in isolated instances have 
we placed our line with depart. 
ment stores. The department 
stores have proved excellent me- 
diums for the distribution of low. 
priced candies, but for the most 
expensive varieties their sales do 
not run high. 

“Contrary to the usual theory 
that a woman does most of the 
buying, the high-grade makes of 
candy are usually purchased by 
men,’ 

Though candy is bought largely 
by men, as Mr. Lowenstein points 
out, the advertising must reach 
both men and women. The 
women must be reached so that 
they will have a preference in 
sweets—in other words, know 
what to expect. The men must be 
reached so that they will know 
what to give. 

Norris, Inc., is succeeding be- 
cause it has found the easiest and 
quickest way to sell its goods. It 
has the nerve to stick to the ap- 
peal it found best. That’s a 
million-dollar idea, if there ever 
was one. And the best of it is 
that it can be applied to almost 
any business. 





Teamwork in Community 


Advertising 
. M. Mallory, Industrial Agent, 
Central of Georgia Railway, before 
Community Advertising Department, 


Advertising Clubs Convention.] 

If a city or section needs something 
it hasn’t got and- can support it; or it 
can do something better or cheaper than 
some other city that is now Seine it, 
the proof will find ready capital. This 
association can bring about the organi- 
zation and co-ordination necessary in 
this service. We have competent and 
successful city and county commercial 
organizations here and there, but they 
are isolated and there is no teamwork. 
We need district organizations through- 
out the State like the Wabash Valley 
Empire and a State organization that 
can function as a whole. Such a com- 
plete organization under the associa tion’s 
maxim, “Truth in Advertising,” will 
give to community advertising the char- 
acter and the confidence which the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs have ‘m- 
parted to other branches of advertising. 





The Falk Corporation, of Milwaukee, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Crissey & Carpenter, Chicago. 
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What Shall! Spend?! 


How do you determine 
your advertising appropri- 
ation? There are many 
methods. Does yours fit 
your business? 





We can tell you 
Stanley E.Gunnison Inc. 


Merchandising Advertisin 
Hudson Terminal Building 
Tel. 2646 Cort. 30 Church St. NY. 
oO 
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| Watermark Your 
Trademark in 


Your Letterhead 


It adds a touch of distinction and 
originality that makes a very im- 
portant impression on the man who 
receives and reads your letter. 





Our special process enables us to give you a printed, litho- 
graphed or engraved letterhead WITH YOUR TRADE- 
MARK WATERMARKED IN THE PAPER at the price of 
_ sees Bond. Let us prove it by quoting on YOUR 
etterhead. 


Write for our Portfolio of Letterheads 
Individualized by our process. 


CLIMAX STATIONERY COMPANY 
33 Sullivan Street, New York 


ea anmnaas i 
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Aloofness A man high in 
in the the councils of 
Di d a certain asso- 

acer ciation made a 


remark recently that many other 
associations and business men 
could well take to heart. His as- 
sociation was subjected to injunc- 
tion proceedings some time ago 
on a charge of violating a provi- 
sion of the anti-trust law. The 
court ordered, in effect, that the 
various members of the associa- 
tion have no business dealings 
with each other, and the order 
otherwise put the association in 
an unenviable light. 

The man in question, comment- 
ing upon the excellent advertising 
now being done by his association, 
stated that if the present sort of 
advertising had been done ten 
years ago the public feeling to- 
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been such that court action never 
would have been taken. The as- 
sociation had taken too much for 
granted. There is such a thing, 
he pointed out, as a man taking 
refuge in his own belief that he 
is doing right and is acting along 
lines of the public good. He 
wraps the mantle of dignity about 
him and lets other people talk. 
This attitude of reticent aloof- 
ness is out of place in modern 
business. It is an outworn relic 
of the old school of merchandis- 
ing. When such concerns as the 
Standard Oil Company and others 
almost as great in resources come 
to realize the tremendous value 
of public good-will earned 
through service and advertising, 
is it not time that other firms 
numbered among “big business” 


took the lesson to heart? The 
public has a natural curiosity 
about the methods, personality 


and service rendered by businesses 
that have become big. The larger 
they are, the greater the curiosity 
and the more reason for frank 
statements of purpose and char- 
acter. Good-will is a thing which 
should be built up by frank and 
consistent advertising long before 
the loss of it becomes a matter 
of immediate importance. “Start 
now to tell them” is the best pos- 
sible slogan for any company or 
association that depends in any 
way upon public support. 


Sales Quotas A company mak- 


ing gasoline fill- 
and Results ' ie siens 


makes an investigation of prospec- 
tive users of gasoline in various 





localities. One of its results en- 
ables it to make this sort of 
statement: “There is approxi- 


mately one automobile to every 
twenty inhabitants of the United 
States. Using the law of aver- 
ages based on mileage a station 
located in a town of 1,000 inhabi- 
tants and controlling one-half the 
gasoline and lubricating oil used 
by the automobiles in that town, 
should pay a net profit of eight 
per cent on an original investment 
of $4,000. This takes into ac- 
count interest on capital invest- 
ment, operation and maintenance 








ward his industry would have _ charges, depreciation, etc.” 
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A concern making overalls, by an 
ually careful tabulation of the 
yorkingmen in the community, 
the number that passes a dealer’s 
sore in a day, the number that 
an be reached by direct mail and 
gecial demonstration, is able to 


iil a dealer how much merchan-. 


jise he should be able to sell in a 
given time. 

These two concerns and many 
others actually help their cus- 
tomers sell the merchandise. A 
man who tells a dealer his possi- 
ble profits and then goes to work 
9 put those profits in the dealer’s 
tah register, can predicate a 
ales quota on the law of aver- 
ages and win good-will. But the 
man who thinks that selling the 
quota is the whole thing, who sets 
one and then scolds if it doesn’t 
work out, is building up for him- 
self trouble and dissatisfaction. 
The law of averages can foretell 
with uncanny accuracy the num- 
ber of people who will be 
drowned next summer and the 
number that will leave umbrellas 
on trains next year. But it doesn’t 
help the individual to preserve 
his life or retain his umbrella. 
For him the law of averages has 
academic interests only. The best 
kind of a sales quota is one based 
upon accurate investigation and 
the closest sort of helpful co- 
operation to make it possible. 





Temporary The executive 
Expedients guiding the ship 

of business 
and Trends through troubled 
waters must exercise care in dif- 
ferentiating between temporary 
movements and trends. Other- 
wise, through the application of 
incorrect measures, the work of 
years is likely to be seriously 
impaired, 

That the danger is not imagi- 
nary, a perusal of the letters of 
inquiry received by Printers’ INK 
would be convincing testimony. 
These show that manufacturers in 
widely varied industries are con- 
sidering the advisability of break- 
ing away from customary chan- 
nels of distribution or making 
similar departures, A silk manu- 
lacturer wants to know whether 
he could sell by mail, An under- 
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wear and hosiery maker inquires 
concerning the possibilities of a 
factory-owned chain of stores. 
Then, of course, there is the per- 
petual jobber distribution question, 
more often asked now than ever 
before. 

Naturally, taking any of these 
contemplated steps is worthy of 
more than mere snap judgment. 
They strike right at the founda- 
tion of business, and the decision 
can make or break an organiza- 
tion. When taking them under 
consideration, perhaps the most 
important question to bear in mind 
is whether a temporary expedient 
is needed or a solution that will 
conform to a powerful trend. It 
is easy to understand how each 
calls for radically different treat- 
ment. Yet Printers’ INK has re- 
corded more than once incidents 
illustrating the failure of adver- 
tisers to see the line of demarca- 
tion. 

A hitherto unmentioned ex- 
ample is that of an automobile 
tire maker. When the first signs 
of a slump appeared in that in- 
dustry this manufacturer could 
see nothing ahead but dealers 
loaded up with big inventories and 
a lack of pushing power which 
apparently meant years of over- 
supplied outlets. Consequently, he 
got the idea of disposing of his 
merchandise . through company- 
owned stores. Only a_ limited 
number were opened, but the out- 
lay, nevertheless, was large. Then 
the obstacles confronting such a 
proposition, already described in 
detail in these columns, began to 
crop up. From the start the 
stores were a losing proposition. 
Now, with the tire industry look- 
ing up, this manufacturer has on 
his hands, not only the necessity 
of closing out the stores at a big 
sacrifice, but in addition the task 
of winning back embittered re- 
tailers. 


The lesson is plain. Present 


conditions are not necessarily 
permanent. The way to beat a 
buyers’ strike is not to throw 


established distributors overboard, 
but to extend every aid to them, 
in the form of increased adver- 
tising and sales helps. For, while 
it is good business to strike out 
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in new directions, it does not fol- 
low that everything which is old 
or thoroughly established must 
be discarded. 





The Chang- A Cm cloth- 

ing manufacturer 
ing Times comes forward 
in Selling with evidence of 


the power of direct-mail selling 
efforts that bears out in an 
interesting way the conclusions 
reached by a Printers’ INK ar- 
ticle in the issue of May 5. The 
sales manager of this firm says 
that during the selling period end- 
ing June 1 he had sold through the 
mails 15 per cent more clothing 
than had been sold during the 
same time by the combined efforts 
of his twenty road salesmen. The 
entire mail campaign cost just 
about what would be needed to 
maintain three salesmen. 

These are sensational figures. 
But they must not be taken to 
indicate any claim of magical 
powers for direct-mail advertis- 
ing. Neither do they necessarily 
show that the salesmen are 
slipping. Rather the whole affair 
demonstrates that retailers are 
getting into new habits of buying 
—that they are showing more and 
more of a disinclination to com- 
mit themselves in advance for 
quantities of merchandise, and 
that, most important of all, buying 
is rapidly working away from 
strictly seasonable considerations. 

In other words, a retailer who 
will not place a big order in the 
winter for merchandise to be de- 
livered in the spring will, when 
spring comes, buy goods as he 
needs them. He lets the manu- 
facturer bear the burden and the 


risk, 

The field reports sent in by the 
salesmen of the house in question 
bear such notations as “Will order 
later,” “Not yet ready to buy,” 
“Will send order by mail.” This 
makes it plain enough that re- 
tailers are insisting as never be- 
fore upon doing their own buying 
and on getting the goods in a way 
that will promote turnover. 

Whether manufacturers like it 
or not, this is the case. And, for 
that matter, there is no reason 
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why they should not like jt. 
We believe no manufacturer 


will be foolish enough to stand 
pat on the old-established order 
when he can become convinced 
that the seeming trend toward the 
new way of selling is genuine 

If we read the signs cori ectly, 
there is going to be an unpre. 
cedented dependence upon the 
printed word for selling goods 
during the remaining months of 
1921. The road salesman will re- 
ceive some powerful aid from 
business-paper and direct-mail ad- 
vertising. Perhaps there will not 
be so many of him when things 
get to going on the new basis, 
But goods will be sold more eco- 
nomically for the house and more 
profitably for the dealer. All of 
which is what everybody con- 
cerned is naturally looking for- 
ward to doing as soon as possible, 





Business Papers as Educators 


[W. R. C. Smith, President, W. R. C 
Smith Publishing Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., before Business Press Department, 
Advertising Clubs Convention.] 

We may as well be frank in admitting 
that in the South, as well as in other 
sections of the country, we need not 
expect a complete return to what is 
popularly known as “normalcy” so long 
as prices remain far out of balance—s 
long as the largest class of consumers 
has to sell at pre-war prices and has to 
buy at inflated prices. In the remedy 
for this situation many factors are in 
volved, but perhaps the most important 
of these is the necessity of educating 
business paper readers to the necessity 
of taking losses quickly, passing on price 
reductions as soon as they are received, 
and basing future plans not on the ab- 
normal conditions of 1919-1920, but on 
the more normal conditions of 1913 
1914. In this way we may hope the 
sooner to free ourselves from the bur- 
den of a sellers’ strike. The phrase 

“sellers’ strike” is used advisedly; for 
it is as applicable to the present situa: 
tion as the more popular term, “buyers’ 
strike.” It seems that at the present 
time, in every branch of trade, from 
manufacturer to retail dealer, the fact 
is often overlooked that people must still 
eat and drink, wear clothes, till the soil 
and carry on as nearly as possible their 
usual activities. 





New Magazine Campaign 
from’ Logan Agency 
The advertising account of the En 


cyclopedia Americana Corporatio: New 
foe is Ine. New Yor by Thomas F 
Logan, Inc., York. A moegazine 


advertising campaign is planned. 
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THE CRANE TRADITION 


v1) 


Eacu Crane from the first Zenas Crane left 


to each succeeding generation two things: 


Paper mills that knew how to make noth- 


‘ing but the best. 


A name that is a synonym for good paper 


‘Bwherever paper is known. 


Crane's Bond, recommended for business 
stationery, is mhade in these mills, entirely of 
new rags, and is water-marked with the name 


‘a“Crane.” 


100% selected new rag stock 

120 years experience 

Bank notes of 22 countries 

Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane's 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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Oral Hygiene’s new 
Eastern Manager is 
Mr. Stuart M. Stan- 
ley, 185 Madison 
Avenue, New York 
City. His phone is 
Murray Hill 7547. 


W. B. Conant remains 
as Western Manager 
and A. D. McKinney as 
Southern Manager. 


The first 7 months of 1921 
are the biggest in the mag- 
azine’s history. 


Merwin B. Massol, 
Bus. Mér. 


W. LINFORD SMITH 
Publisher 
Sharpsburg Sta. 
Pittsburgh - - Pa. 

















Give your dealers a 
“real” dealers’ help. Send 
them advertising slides. 
And let us send you our 
free booklet, “In The 
Public Eye.” 








STANDARD SLIDE CORP. 


209 W. 48* St., New York 
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National Association of Juni 
Advertising Clubs Proposed 


[Hubert J. Echele, President, Juni 
Advertising Club of St. Louis, at Aj 
vertising Clubs Convention.] 

The Junior Advertising Clu! 
Louis has been a success ever 
first day it was organized, and | 
it has been a success its members 
that other cities should have simi 
ganizations for the young men \ 
interested in learning about advertisi 
With this thought in mind, S 
Louis Juniors sets forth to assist 
cities to organize Junior Clubs a 
has been so successful that we f 
would be a good move and a psych 
logical time to organize a National A 
sociation of Juniors to be know: 
“Junior Conference,” affiliated 
Associated Advertising Clubs 
World. 

This Junior Conference has a hig mi 
sion to perform immediately, and this j 
to spread the Junior Advertising Clu 
idea throughout the country and to a 
sist in every way possible every cit 
which should have a Junior Club to or 
ganize one. The first step this confer 
ence should take is to draft a bookl 
covering the Junior Club idea thor 
oughly, and get it circulated. Th 
booklet should contain certain rules anf 
regulations also which would govern th 
Junior Advertising Club. 

I am mentioning this because 
that each Junior Club should keep be 
fore it at all times its purpose, 
purpose can be none other than “E 
tion in Advertising.” A Junior ‘ 
tising Club should be the connectin 
link between the schools and the Adver 
tising Clubs. 


Roy Barnhill Returns to 
“American Fruit Grower” 


Roy Barnhill has returned to thé 
American Fruit Grower as edvertian 
director, succeeding the late J. Ford 

When Samuel Adams ro Re lly pur 
chased the Virginia Fruit Grower an 
changed its name to the American Fru 
Grower he made Mr. Barnhill its firs 
advertising representative. 

Mr. Barnhill was also very closely as 
sociated with Mr. Adams during the pe 
riod of the consolidation of Green's 
Grower, of Rochester, and 7) ua 
Grower, of St. Louis, Mo., with the 
American Fruit Grower. 

Since that time Mr. Barnhill has bee! 
with The Christian Herald, Munsey 
Magazine and American Golfer. 

Mr. Barnhill will have his headquar 
ters at Chicago. 


Herbert B. Frank Going 
Kahn Tailoring Co. 


Herbert B. Frank, who has « 
a special copy service for St. 
retail advertisers for several yea 
go to Indianapolis July 1 to beco m 
sociated with the Kahn Tailoring ¢ 
where he will do promotional 
the advertising and sales depa 
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govern th HE JOURNAL is the oldest daily news- 
use I fe paper published in Kansas City. It is 
| keep | the financial and business news authority 
+ fan of the richest grain, oil, cattle and industrial 
o> ae territory of the United States. 

Son nectin 

he Adver 


The Universal expression of the citizens of 
the Southwest that ‘‘ You can believe what 
1s to you read in The Journal’’ unmistakably sig- 
nifies unusual reader loyalty, and demon- 


% = és strates its value as an advertising medium 
aveekialil for dependable products of real quality. 
E. Ford 
ally r 
os ean Reorganized under the ownership of W. S. 
pe © fs Dickey with expanding circulation, intensified 
ae reader interest, and a sincere desire to serve 
slosely as not only Journal subscribers, but also to co- 
1g a re operate with its advertising patrons to make 
Se F evi each dollar out of every advertising appropria- 
with th tion allotted to Kansas City bring increasing 
aoa returns, The Journal offers a remarkable 
ss advertising value. 
he vdquar 
S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
o wit ° ° 
ie Foreign Representatives 
~~ New York Kansas City 
ea oS Chicago Atlanta 
‘ing CA Detroit San Francisco 
Barca St. Louis Seattle 
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The Little 


MEMBER of the Class who 
has been reading the recent 
price discussion in Printers’ INK 
writes to ask why motor-car ad- 
vertisers, when prices are quoted 
at all, quote them f. o. b. Detroit. 
“Instead of that,” he asks, “why 
not give the price at Atlanta, El 
Paso, San Francisco, Denver, 
New York, or for specific zones, 
and give the approximate price 
therein?” 

The member’s argument is that 
so much has been said about 
high freight rates, that this 
method would enlighten a lot of 
people as to the price of a car 
in their home town instead of at 
the factory. 

It might be argued that the cus- 
tomer who has the price of a car 
is not going to stop to wonder 
about freight rates, but on the 
principle that the more you tell 
your customer the information 
he ought to know the greater 
his good-will, the Schoolmaster 
thinks the member’s point. is 
worth considering, not only by 
motor-car makers, but by other 
manufacturers who advertise the 
price at the factory. 

* * * 


The Class will be interested in 
an extract from a talk delivered 
by Mr. Brentano, the well-known 
New York book merchant and 
publisher, at a luncheon of the 
Authors’ League some weeks ago. 

Said Mr. Brentano: “I know 
from experience that many an 
author forces himself to produce 
a book every nine months. Very 
often Book Number Two appears 
when the sale of Book Number 
One is just middle-age, so to 
speak, but unfortunately, the min- 
ute Book Number Two appears, 
the public calls Book Number 
One an ‘old book’—and refuses to 
buy it. If the author in question 
produced a book once every two 
years, I feel sure the sales on 
each book would be immeasurably 
larger—and, more important still, 
the longer time would allow for 


Schoolmaster’ 
Classroom 





June 6, 



















more enduring artistic writing 

The Schoolmaster quotes thi 
paragraph from Mr. Brentango 
talk because he believes it has 
advertising application. Some ad 
vertisers get bored with their 0 
advertising ideas so quickly 
before number one idea has real 
begun to reach the public, th 
bring out number two campaign 
thereby killing number one befor 
it has done more than half of it 
work. The fact is that many ad 
vertising ideas would lend them 
selves to unlimited developmen 
if the advertisers themselves di 
not become bored and abando 
them just about the time the pub 
lic has begun to react to the 
Mail-order advertisers have lon 
since learned that when one get 
a good advertising idea or app 
it is profitable to stick to it. 

. 6 6 

A road salesman for a larg 
house, extensively advertised, wa 
telling the Schoolmaster how aj 
institution’s business policy in 
fluenced the sales organization. 

The house in question was ve 
successful, producing a line o 
heavily advertised merchandis¢ 
that the dealer felt called upo 
to keep in stock because of the 
popular demand. But this hous¢ 
was arbitrary to a degree in it 
dealings with the jobber and the 
retailer, If the merchant did no 
like the way the concern did busi 
ness, it knew what it could do 
as the saying goes. 

“Every salesman for that hous¢ 
is opposed to the company’s meth 
ods and is anxious to get out, 
said the Schoolmaster’s friend 
“They are placed in an embarrass 
ing and uncomfortable positio 
with the dealer. 

“And I happen to know that af 
least 80 per cent of the company’ 
salesmen—their picked men-—-hav4 
quietly sent in their names to 3 
competitive house, with a request 
that as soon as there is an open 
ing, they be given an opportunity 
to sign up. 
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~ 5 Simple Oplex El 
ah Just a Simple Oplex Electric 
yas ver 
line 0 N standardizing on a sign for your 
handisy branches and dealers there is no need to 
Ps go into elaborate effects. A plain Flex- 
s hous¢ lume Oplex Electric Sign will do. 
ee a Sometimes the plainest Oplex designs are the most 
iia on striking. It’s the raised, snow-white glass letters, 
id busi standing out from a dark background—perfect day 
uld do signs as well as electric night signs—greatest read- 
» hens ing distance, lowest upkeep cost, most artistic de- 
a — signs. Any trademark can be perfectly reproduced 
t out,’ in the raised Oplex characters. 
— Let us send you a sketch showing 
sositie an Oplex Sign to meet the partic- 

ular needs of your business. 
that af 
. , ELECTRICAL ADVERTISING 

npany's The Flexlume Sign Co. 32 Kail Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
nag Pacific Coast Distributors Canadian Factory 
s tod Electrical Products Corp. The Flexlume Sign Co., Ltd. 
request * "Les Angeles, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 
| open ; 
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THE HIGH MAN 


on a large force of advertising salesmen 

wants to represent in New York a good, 

salable, renewable proposition. ould 

take two or three small publications that 

would permit for each full and proper 

representation. Commission Basis. 
Address 


“G. 0.,” Box 24, Care Printers’ Ink. 





GUARANTEED 
SALES LETTERS 


GUARANTEED SALES 
ASSOCIATES 


st National Bank Bidg 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Large Canadian Corporation operating 
chain of upstairs Men’s Clothes Shops. 
Only men of broad experience with 
successful records in similar line will 
be considered. Apply own handwrit- 
ing. Address “S. E.,’’ Box 20, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


The NOTION and 
NOVELTY REVIEW 


The leading trade journal in the world 
devoted exclusively to Notions, Novel- 
ties, Fancy Goods, Art Needlework, etc. 


1170 Broadway New York 


Chicago, Il 


























VREDENBURGH - KENNEDY co. 


ADVERTISING 
171 Madison Ave. New York 





Advertising In All Media 
Personal Attention 
Small Accounts Developed 
Merchandising Cooperation 
Prompt Efficient Service 














Consult Us No Obligation 


_ 
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“Wonder what their own fir 
will think, if it happens to dis 
cover that this state of affairs 
exists. Loyal service is impos- 
sible when’ men work under such 


conditions.” 
* 


Following the ultimate  con- 
sumer to the correct point of con- 
tact is always a good advertising 
idea, and one that has been freely 
discussed in Printers’ INK. 

The Schoolmaster has run upon 
a master-demonstration of it, how- 
ever. 

He was fishing for trout along a 
wild mountain stream near the vil- 
lage of Milford, Penn. And he be- 
lieved himself to be miles and miles 
beyond any possible encroachment 
of commercialism. Advertising was 
out of his mind, as he made vain 
efforts to lure the speckled beau- 
ties from a_ particularly pic- 
turesque and primitive stream. 

Three hours brought no _ luck 
—not a single trout. 

And then, suddenly, after walk- 
ing around a bend in the stream, 
he came upon a crudely lettered 
sign. It had been tacked to a 
tree, in a very conspicuous place, 
and was the work of a village 
hardware man: 

“Had bad luck? Not going 
back with any trout? Maybe your 
flies are wrong. Perhaps you 
have the wrong sort of tackle. 
The next time you are down our 
way, drop in and talk it over 
with us.” 

* *¢ * 

- While ordinarily the shipping 
room would seem to be rather re- 
mote from the advertising man- 
ager’s interest, packing may well 
be as important as publicity in 
establishing good-will and creat- 
ing confidence in a_ concern’s 
business methods and ideals 
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ef Research Man 


Mpos- 

der such e 

— Investigator 
te | con, One of the better-known eastern advertising agencies 
vertising offers an unusual opportunity to a man who has an intelli- 
n freehl gent grasp of research and merchandising in its relation 
x 9 to national campaigns; qualified to render comprehensive 
un Upon findings in a definitely assigned research job, not only in 
it,how-ff written form but verbally; also to suggest programs of 
along a research and investigation that will assist in this agency’s 
the vif service to its clients. 
d he be- He will have the opportunity to develop into an account- 


a getter by accompanying the agency’s representatives on 
sing was their visits to clients and prospective clients, to present 
de vain personally his findings. An analytical and aggressive 
4 beau- merchandising sense, selling energy and pleasing personal- 

Ms, ity are what is sought. 
} Write fully, giving complete details. Your application 
will be held in confidence. Address “J. N.,” Box 21, 


10 luck 
care Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED 
An “Assistant to the President” 


going 
ye your 
Ss you 


tackle. 
vn our HE president of a large candy manufacturing 
i concern in the South wants an assistant. 

a This opening is hard to describe, because it will 
—_ be just as big a job as the man can make it. 

rer re- 

man- The best man for the position would be one who 
4 wel is able to apply his good ideas on selling and mer- 
pi b. chandising and who combines sound judgment and 
acern’s broad vision with the ability to study and analyze 


Is conditions both inside and outside. 


= Please state in writing why you think you would 
; qualify for such a position and at what salary you 
r would start. 


Send your photograph with your letter. 
F. J. M., Box 40, Postal Station “F,” N. Y. C. 


—— 
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cherchez la femme should 


be the beginning of most research 


AM A WOMAN 
My home is my workshop 


Madeleine Kelly 
348 West 118th St. New York 


research : analysis : counsel : plan: copy 








CUTTING THE COST 
of Publication Printing 
is an easy matter with the very newest 
aoa ‘plant et us eva 
on your publication end be eonvineed 
THE DRUCKER PRINTING co. 
133 Mercer Street, New York City 
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BOURGES SERVICE 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
NEW YORK CITY 


OFFICE - FLATIRON BLDG -175 FIFTH AVB 
PLANT-PARTOLA BLOG - 100 WESE21ST 








Pruntinc In 16 Lancuaces 
CATALOGUES 
PRICE LISTS and 
ADVERTISING LITERATURE 
Of Every Description 


High Class Printing and Correct 


Get busy and go after the foreign markets, 


THE UNITED PRINTING CO. 
Printers—Publishers—Book binders 
320-322 W. Federal St. 











THE MILL EDITION OF 


pa 


Youncstown, O. 
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The Schoolmaster has just re- 
ceived a letter from a retail 
which he discusses the co 
in which he receives merch.a 
from various wholesale | 
Following is a paragraph 
this letter, the names 
changed for obvious reasons: 
“Williams & Co. have a reg 
tion box with their nam 
printed on it. The Western } 
elty Co. uses any second-han 
they can find. And the By 
Billings Co. apparently neve: 
pects a shipment to reach its 
destination looking decent.” 
The Schoolmaster admits {rank- 
ly that were he the advertising 
manager or the sales manager of 
Byron-Billings Co., he would feel 
considerably concerned over the 
packing room publicity his con- 
cern is getting. 
* * * 


There is a healthy increase in 
the number of homes being built. 
Not even the high cost of con- 
struction seems to hold the lover 
of a little nest of his own from 
starting work. The Schoolmaster 
knows a contractor with a rather 
novel viewpoint in this regard. 











Advertising and Sales 
Promotion Manager 


Recently returned from South 
America, where resident manager 
one of leading rubber companies. 
Experience: Four years in branches 
and districts of company in the 
United States and year and half 
abroad planning and preparing all 
advertising, directing sales cam- 
paigns, and training sales organi- 
zations. 

Open for new connection duc to 
reorganization of company. Ad- 


dress “D. M.,” Box 22, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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YOUR ADVT., 4 LINES, LARGER SPACE, PROPORTIONALLY. List No. 1—150 dailies 


and weeklies, $12. List No. 104—1 
112—10 famous Illinois dailies (1,100,000), 
000), $8.16. No. 
-4 a states, $10. 


202—80 Pennsylvania papers, 
No. 205—200 live Wisconsin papers, $20. No. 217—90 Indiana ' 


| strong ona dailies (881,000 circ.), $10.4 ” 
. 55. 244, 


No. 125—10 Missouri winners ( 
$10. No. 203—100 daily and weekly 


$9. MANY LASTS, proved circulations, verified insertions. New edition of 
PARTNER (catalog) mailed free. Write, call or "phone NOW. Or cut this ad out and 
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ttributes it to modern ad- 
ng, and says: 
can thank the American 
ser for the sudden turn. 
vhile no homes at all were 
nd even now labor and ma- 
are inordinately high. But 
wn your own home’ idea 
, put across in great shape. 
1ow that advertising is be- 
to tell, because of the 
1s that are asked. In- 
ble campaigns bring in 
ibtle suggestion of home 
comfort. The lumber people em- 
phasize it, the manufacturer of 
roofin makers of furniture, 
plumbing fixtures, rugs, carpets, 
linoleum and many other cam- 
paigns 
“This is gradually having its 
effect No matter where the 
average person looks, he is apt 
to find some direct reference to 
the home idea. This accumula- 
tin of advertising power has 
made the change, and I am cer- 
tain of it.” 


Will Trade-mark Dutch Bulbs 


An application for a trade-mark for 
bulbs, plants and seeds for growing can- 
nas, gl a dahlias, irises, lilies, peo- 

, has been made at Washington, 

Klaas Klyn, of Sassenheim, Neth- 

and New York, is the appli- 

the trade-mark, which is a 

— bearing the words “Bulbs” and 
“United 


Leaves Goodell-Pratt Company 


Merton C.. Overing, who for the last 
three and one-half years has been adver- 
tising manager of the Goodell-Pratt Com- 
pany, Greenfield, Mass., has resigned and 
has associated himself with the service 
department of T. F. Dailey, Athol, Mass. 











| LOCK-WATCHERS! 


That’s what we are. 
If you ask to see proof 
at gam-it will be there. 


’Phone Fitz Roy 2719 


AdY Agencies’ 
Service Company 
Typographers 
209-219 W 38+ NEW YORK 


Daily 143, 067 Average 


Government Statement for the six 
months prior to April 1, 1921, 
credits to the 























More circulation than any other daily 
in Los Angeles—more than both of its 
afternoon rivals combined—more than any 
ony bs the West. Completely covers the 


LOS ANGELES 


Representatives: 
New York: Chicago 
H. W. Moloney, G. Logan Payne Co., 
604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bidg. 











mand 5ooss uf Patents, —_ 

ete., sent free, Our 74 years of exper: 
ence, efficient service, an fair dealing, 
assure fullest value and protection to the 
applicant. The Scientific American 
should be read by all inventors. 
MUNN & CO., 659 Woolworth Bidg., N.Y 
Tower Bldg, Chicago, UL, 625 F S&t., 
Washington, D. C. Ho’ —_ Bids... 582 
Market St., San Franci: 








STUBBY 





BODY from the BIG ny * yet tala. to the oR Boy. 


im inches unjointed. Makes long casts. 


Old fishermen sa: “Best 
Mal $ 00. Send for catalog. THE AMERICAN DISPLAY CO., Dayton, Ohio 
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Facts In Businese-Bullding. Get Our Booklet. 


he Search - Light 


Anything You Want To Know 
—FOUNDED 1 ae 
information. 








Methods tested by 25 years’ ex Industrial Histories. 
EGBERT GILLISS HANDY 
Founder-President and Executive Chairman. 

Francis Trevelyan Miller, LL. D., Litt. D. 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York. Editor-in-Chief 


ITAL TRADE 


REPRESENTATON ALi OVER ThE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. - WARDER BLDG 
PROTECTS 
» your trade-marks and labels by registra. 
-—_ tion and copyright in the U. 8. or abroad. 
“ of imliste. Send 








POST oT risa a devoted exelu- 
ore De ine eet aetske cing a — Ft 
ling Costs b 
andes ~ oak a Critheines Latens, Circulars, 

Booklets, House me See end 
the selling campaigns of 
copy 260—one year (12 apie) 00. 
POSTAGE, 18 East i8th Street, New York. 
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Urges Federation of Lebor ¢ 
Advertise 


The American Federation 
was publicly urged to conduct a 
vertising campaign by, John M 
president of the union labe 
department of the Federation 
address before that departmen: 
vention on June 9 at Denve 
Mr. Hays said: 

“Employers’ organizations 0, 
trade unions have been using 
to destroy labor organizations 
sums of money have been ex 
take public sentiment away fro: 
believe the only way to direct 
right channels is to give the 
facts to this large portion of t! 
that is being alienated from us.” 

The campaign outlined by M;: 
calls for the expenditure of $2 
covering advertisements in 34¢ 
papers and the expenditure of $187 
to cover advertising in eight 
magazines. 

“Five cents a month froin eac! 
ber of the’ federation,” he said, 
cover the cost of the campaign.” 


Joins Briscoe Motors 


G. C. Jefferson has joined the adver 
tising staff of the Briscoe Motor Cor 
poration, Jackson, Mich. Mr. Jeffersor 
was formerly in sales promotion work 
for the Oakland Motor Car | at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


L. H. Schroeder Now Space 
Buyer 
L. H. Schroeder, recently 
Critchfield & Co., Chicago advert 
agency, has become space buyer 
Johnson, Read Co., advertising 
agency in that city. 











TRAVELING SALESMEN 


who call on newspapers selling 


features or news services, . can 
make a good deal of extra money 
by handling a side line. No 
samples to carry. Genuine 
proposition. Commission. 
Strictly confidential. Call or 
write PICTURE PRESS, Inc., 
209 W. 38th Street, New York. 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








HELP WANTED 


Experienced Advertising Salesman for 
vestern magazine.to work from New 
york office. Agency acquaintance desir- 
ble. Part or full time. Box 786, care 
f Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


wld’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory ! 
distributors wanted; write to 
L. W. Spring Oiler Co., San 








ounty 
( 





dvertising Representation Wanted, 
| large cities, by new class publication 
Only competitor carries 
lover 50 pages monthly. Address Box 
308, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office . 


Advertising and Sales Manager 
An excellent opportunity for the right 
man—who knows misses’ and children’s 
shoes. Dr. A.’ Posner, Shoes, Inc., 140 
West Broadway, New York City. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER for West- 


ern farm paper. 








dress Box 778, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Solicitor to cover Mexico, 
Cuba and Haiti. One familiar with the 
export trade will be given preference. 
Kelly’s Directory of Merchants, Manu- 
facturers and Shippers of the World, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.. Y. 


SELL TESTED ADVERTISING PLANS 
15 Breezy Western Sales Campaigns all 
proved successful, Banks to Garage Ser- 
vices—30% commission—exclusive ter- 
ritory for sales managers. 

T. Ben Metprum Company, Inc., 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
FREE LANCE 

ARTISTS AND COPY WRITERS 
with agency experience preferred, to get 
in touch with service organization spe- 
cializing in direct osrerians. Write in 
confidence, giving full details of experi- 
ence, etc. Box 796, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER—Classified 
Department. Several newspaper publish- 
ers who are negotiating for our System 
service require experienced managers to 
take charge of the work from the date 
of installation of: our service. We are 
asked to interview a number of applicants 
and make recommendations. nings in 
Central West, New England, New York 
and Pennsylvania. Previous experience 
with The Basil L. Smith System of Classi- 

Ad eng pee not required. 
Good salary, rite us fully concerning 
your newspaper training. The Basil L. 
Smith System, Inc., 402 Otis Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 














Advertising Writer—Familiar with re- 
tail store advertising and able to write 
copy for small town store. Submit sam- 
ples of work, state experience in full 
and salary expected. Headquarters, 
Chicago. © not answer unless situated 
in the Middle West. Box 791, P. I. 





Advertising Representatives wanted in 
every city south of the Kentucky-Vir- 
inia State line and west of Omaha and 

nsas City. Three money making 
business papers, two of them A. B. C., 
one new. Commission. Territory as- 
signed. Dowst Brothers Company, 122 
Ann Street, Chicago, Ill. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER for middle 
west daily, city 50,000; must be go-get- 
ter, with experience and sales ability, 
who can handle men; prefer man with 
morning paper experience; tell what you 
have done and where you did it, and all 
about yourself, including salary ideas, 
first letter. Address “Middlewest,” Box 
797, care of Printers’ Ink. 





An Association of Drop Forging Man- 
ufacturers desires the temporary ser- 
vices of a competent writer on the 
merits, advantages and use of Drop 
Forgings to be addressed to Manufac- 
turers and Assemblers of completed 
units in the automobile truck and trac- 
tor industry. Object sought—sales ex- 
pansion. Not less than twelve direct, 
short, impressive articles required. Fur- 
ther details 7 eget eeton. State ex- 


pertenes. A Box 54, Duquesne 
lub, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Advertising Man 
A large Pittsburgh department store 
catering to all classes requires a man 
who can tell the truth in a strong, con- 
vincing and dignified way. Must have 
a thorough knowledge of type, layout 
and details of an advertising office. Man 
with experience in writing men’s cloth- 
ing preferred. State age and experience 
and if possible submit ples of work. 
Address Stires Conner Company, 619 
Pittsburgh Life Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVERTISING 

SOLICITORS OR AGENCY 
A long established commercial art and 
literary agency supplying best adver- 
tising accounts, offers an advantageous 
association or working agreement and 
superior office space and service to a 
progressive advertising man or agency 
where mutual co-operation would be 
valuable. Advertising agency or solici- 
tors must command some accounts and 
be partially able to finance themselves, 
Will be given full co-operation with 
established art and copy departments. 
Advertising Agency, Box 511, General 
Post ice, 
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WANTED A PARTNER with energy, 
initiative, experience and some money 
in a small Southern daily. Good op- 
portunity to form successful partner- 
ship or buy or lease a paper which can 
be made to pay well. Box 780, P. I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Attractive Desk Room for printing 
broker or the like in the office of an 
art concern in the Printing Crafts 
Building to rent. Box 798, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 





Printers, Attention! For Sacrifico— 
Several large modern “Optimus” Two- 
Revolution Presses, Pony Miehle Press, 
Model 5 Linotype machine, 60-inch Aut 
Dexter Paper Cutter, large Pinking 
machine and fifty four-wheel trucks. 
Address Optimus, Box 777, P. I. 


Layout Lessons 


Help advertising managers, copy writers, 
printers; get and sell ideas. I'll coach 
you privately on current work, in 
Chicago, or by mail. Moderate fee. 
Write now to Art Director, Box 793, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


for newspaper man with about 
$15,000 to $20,000 to acquire ac- 
tive interest in daily newspaper 
about to be launched in New Eng- 
land city of 200,000 population. 
Success assured—publication anx- 
iously awaited by both merchants 
and public. Address Box 792, P. I. 














Choice Mailing List 
for Sale 


About 14,000 names, the bulk 
received this Spring, of cash 
buyers—no “on approval”—of 
a dollar manual of high-class 
humor and instruction in its 
use. Legislators, municipal offi- 
cers, highest grade business 
men, judges, lawyers, clergy- 
men, doctors, dentists, educa- 
tors, engineers, lodge masters, 
business organization officials; 
about 300 business and profes- 
sional women. Exclusive owner- 
ship. Make offer. Address 
‘Box 366, Newark, N. J. 
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Reliefograph for Sale. Owing to eo 
solidation practically new Polla 1-Allin 
machine at substantial r ; 

trial your office. Southern Agricy| 
turist, Nashville, Tenn. 


House-organs, folders, bookleis, Ss, ete. 
Well-equipped concern doing » rk for! 
New York firms for many years «an 
additional work. High-class; pr ¥ 
livery, close co-operation, ST! 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phor 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Editorial Assistant, permanent; special) 
writer, magazines, trade journals. news, 
papers; accustomed interviewing, te 
—— Box 795, care of Printers’ 
n 


Young College Man wishes pe 
position with advertising firm, wishes 
to learn business. Salary, no object 
A-1 references. Address Box 815, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


ART EDITOR 
and make-up man on well-known pubii- 
cation wants position with live house. 
organ or magazine. References present 
employers. Box 781, care Printers’ Ink. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Young man of 24 wishes to connect with 
circulation department of a live news. 
paper or magazine. Have campaign for 
town up to 100,000. Box 785, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 














nanent 











Young woman, editorial assistant on high- 
class magazine, experienced in writing 
and editing Mss., handling correspond- 
ence, making up magazine, desires simi- 
lar connection, preferably Middle Wes. 
Ph.B., widely read, can handle type 
writer. Box 783, Printers’ Ink. 
ie * @¢ 
Tire Advertising Man 
Understands selling problems that 
confront tire industry. Can take 
charge of advertising and sales pro- 
motion work for tire manyfacturer 
or distributor and produce results 
through up-to-the-minute merchan- 
dising methods. Experienced in tire 
publicity and advertising cam- 
paigns. At present assistant ad- 
vertising manager of a nationally 
known tire company. Age 26. 
Salary, $3,000. Available July 1. 
Box 779, care of Printers’ Ink, 


“ADVERTISING AND gAIES 
PROM OTION MAN 
Twelve years’ experience, ready for the 
East, West, North or South. Now on the 
advertising staff of one of the largest gen 
eral mercantile houses in New York City. 
Seeking connection with departme 
manufacturer or jobber. ide ani v 
advertising experience. A writer « 
that sells, a — of practical 
a handiser and visualiz 
a buyer of art : werk, engraving, pri 
and advertising space. Two years w 
agency, 8 years with a retailer : 
through showrooms and 2 years w 
a employer. Age 30, 
ox 801, Printers’ Ink. 
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VISUALIZER AND ART DIRECTOR 

ilable owing to a c e in the or- 

n of a leading national agency. 

best of references. Box 806, 
Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED RETOUCHER 


AND LETTERER 
/ANTS ADDITIONAL WORK. 
) - CARE OF PRINT- 
INK. 


Printing Buyer 
nnections with first-class house. 


ily experienced; A-1 references. 
Printers’ Ink. 


» Man with collegiate publication 
iting experience as well as 

experience, desires 
urge advertising concern in New 
ity. Box 789, care of Print- 














Young English Woman, writer, return- 
ing home, would like to get in touch 
with American publishers interested in 
material she could furnish them, par- 
ticularly upon rural England and Scot- 
land. Box 804, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man—Seven years’ experi- 
ence trade, technical and export adver- 
tising. Copywriter, layout, production. 
At present with leading foreign adver- 
tising agency. Capable assistant man- 
ager. Open July 15. Box 807, P. I. 


Assistant Sales or Advertising Man- 
ager-—Four years with leading manufac- 
turer as house organ editor, salesman 
and assistant sales promotion manager. 
Age 24, single, college trained. N. Y. 
vicinity. Salary secondary. Box 803, P. I. 


ALL ’ROUND PUBLICATION 
ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
desires connection where hard work, 
loyalty and integrity will win him a 
permanent future. Experience covers 
15 years in all lines of advertising work 
on both general and trade publications, 
including copy writing. Last connection 
advertising manager big weekly trade 
paper for three years. Age 38, married. 
~ 5 —o Box 794, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink 

















NEW CONNECTION 
Sought by VERSATILE AD MAN 
Six years’ experience in advertis- 
ing department spending over 
$2,000,000 annually; two years 
with big Chicago agency. 

I am qualified to plan, layout 
and write virile copy; tune my 
work with any progressive organi- 
zation; and “carry on’ without 
losing enthusiasm, 

Caan buy printing and engraving; 
select media, and prepare produc- 
tive salesmen’s and dealers’ helps. 
Conceived and wrote “Use the 
Wires to Sell Your Tires.” 

Thirty-three; married. Seek 
position with agency or as adver- 
tisiny manager. 

Address “J. W.,”” Box 782, care 
Printers’ Ink, 


—— 











position : 
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Editorials that are read! Young man 
of broad substantial university educa- 
tion, who writes skeleton editorials, in- 
cisive, brief, thought-provoking, desires 
newspaper connection. Representative 
editorials upon request. Box 802, P. I. 


“ROUGH” ARTIST, ideas, layouts, vis- 
ualizations; responsible for complete 
physical appearance of copy slant, il- 
lustrations, color, typography for many 
national campaigns, N. Y. (big) adver- 
tising agency experience. Box 800, P. I. 


Assistant Advertising Manager 
9 years’ experience, well recommended, 
thoroughly competent, detail, familiar 
house-organ, research, direct-mail, media. 
Age 25. Address Stickler, Box 799, P. I. 











Energetic College Woman, 24, wants 
position as advertising assistant. Worked 
2 years in catalog division of Library of 
Congress; 2 years as office executive; col- 
lege training in advertising and business 
problems. Ability to learn, references. 
Minna Gill, University Sta., Austin, Tex. 


GET READY NOW 


for increased business this fall by hiring 
this ever-ready‘advertising and publicity 
man. Age 27; well-rounded experience. 
Formerly advertising manager of lead- 
ing publication. Writes good, readable 
copy. Forceful, live correspondent. Can 
get out your ‘booklets from the idea 
right through to the mail-bag. Let’s 
have a talk. Box 810, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTER—BUYER 
Practical mechanic in all its branches 
Experienced buyer of printing and 
lithographing of every description, in- 
cluding art work, photo-engravings, 
paper, cartons, advertising, displays, 
corrugated products, etc. 

Practical experience in visualizing 
and laying out of window and counter 
displays, catalog, booklet and general 
advertising. 

I have an interesting proposition to 
offer houses who can use a man having 
this ability. Address Box 784, P. I. 


We Want to Place a 


Woman Executive 
Due to the discontinuance of one of its 
departments the 

PUBLISHERS’ INFORMATION 
BUREAU, INC., 

wishes to endorse and place in a posi- 
tion corresponding to her training and 
ability a most efficient woman. Seven 
years’ work handling the facts and fig- 
ures of national magazine advertising 
together with a previous experience as 
head librarian, and a working knowl- 
edge of Spanish and French make her 
exceptionally well qualified for: Head 
of a statistical department, assistant 
to an executive or office manager, in 
either a publishing house, advertising 
agency or office of an advertiser. Tele- 
phone to the Secretary, Stuy. 7334, or 
write care St. Denis Building, 799 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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ToOurFellow Members 


of the 


A. A. C. of W. 


With courage, confidence 
and enthusiasm redoubled, 
let us carry to all the 
nation, the inspiration born 
of our fruitful gathering as 
hospitable Atlanta’s guests. 


What Business needs is 
Busy-ness. Let us show 
the power of Advertising to 


lead. 


hos. Gsack G._) 
Outdoor Advertising—Nation Wide 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrison and Loomis Sts. Broadway at 25th St. 


Outdoor Advertising builds sound, enduring business 
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Te Chicago Tribune has had 

many requests for its series of 
pages dealing with its fighting 
slogan. 
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To meet this demand an elaborate 
portfolio has been prepared con- 
taining reproductions of these in- 
spiring newspaper advertisements. 


AS 
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It will be mailed on receipt of one 
dollar by the Business Survey of 
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The Chicago Tribune 


(ITHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER//(h 
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Largest Morning Daily Circulation in America 
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